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GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, | 


D. Appiteton & Cos 


Educational & Foreign Book Store. 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
— 190: — 
My Say in 18/6 under the name of | 
. DeposrTory. and this title was | 
maintained eaten importation or iscel- 


cs was rs to the business. when it was ch: 
its present on: 


The st« ~~ of School an and eaualied Foust Books. : in all de 
poremente study. is ua or variety a 
this city. and os by sold a ices Wi r tolil give | 


t pr give 
satisfaction Special edvantages are thus offered to all 
engaged or in*erested in education 


FOREICN BOOKS. 
A General Assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE— 


French, Spanish & Italian Languages. 


Consisting of Importations From Psris, Madrid, Bar- 
ceiona, Milan, Florence, Turin, etc. 


Ladies Angular Handwriting, 


OR, THE ENGLISH HAND. 





No. 1. Letters, . ° e Head 
“ "9 Letters and Words, Bola Style 
“ $8. Words - Capitals, Bold Style 
pec . Sentenc Medium Style 
ye § Sentences, Capitals, etc., Finished Style 


6. Notes and Invitations, 
Retail price 15 cente each. Liberal discount to Schools, 
and special terme for Introduction. 


Owing to the demand for a (OMPLET& COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION in this style of writing, these Copy- 
books have been carefuily prepared aiter a thorough ex- 
a? of all the most popular systems published in 
2 rises an pak and thorough b comme of Angu- 
lar andwrt means of a a popremnve 
model co; jen, IN VARI ‘OUS. ‘s Y 
THE , which, it ——}' followed, R.. give to 

t freedo'n in t 


any one in a» short time, pertec his beautiful 
distinguished style of writing. 


THE CELERRATED SYSTEM OF 


TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Robertson's Introductory French Course 
- Intermediate “ 
= Complete ” = 
. Key to o . 

a Complete Spanish Course 
Liberal discount from the above retail prices to Schools, 
and special terms for Introauction. 

The celebrated ROBERTSONIAN SYSTEM of 


teaching living jas languages, sv called f om =“ name of its 
author. a well-known teacher in Paris 


as been ac 
knowledged throughout Europe as SUPERIOR TO 

ALL OT 
It :ombines the By interlinear translations of 
N, and the oral and written exercises of 





hb and ritical Vunalysis of the Eagtaage teas eos boon 
ongh and c a 8 0 e as been 
attempted by ei 

This « deere ve, and combines great 


tho’ ines< with remerte le perspicuity. The pupil 
is led on by the easy and almost uncunscious steps fro 

the rudimen's of the grammar to the most complicated 
forms of the language. 


and 
French, Spanish, and Italian lan- 
anged | 





EpucaTIonaL Pus.icaTIons. 





Appleton’s School Readers, 


—0i-— 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! pubit- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to banical e 1) . they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
gained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


The New American History, 


SS 








By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub. 
lished, bas met with an enthusiastic reception, and ha« been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illustiations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 





Krusi’s Drawing. 


— :o:—— 


This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our pablic schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
cational basis. It has proved evccessful when all others have failed. 
Send tor eon plete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS: * 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITER snore “wor 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 


All these little works are not on! unique in plan and design, but 
admirable inexecution. The latier ‘s arranged in a series ot cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages ani grades of pupils. New series 
will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always 
be economically obtained. 





AND HOW TO PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 


And How to Speak 
shem. In Parts. 





THE 


BEST BOOKS 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education over 
THREE HUNDRED diferent 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and schclarship. in 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed tn their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular +tandard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton’s Arith- 
metics, Youman’s Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer'’s As 
trcnomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youmagn’s Physiology, besides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Modern languages. 

Teachers and Schcol.officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 

our publications. Imne- 
d ate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made tor introduction 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
schoo! officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


— 9 — - 

The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disvuted. 

The only Series of Copy Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub-- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successfal. 





TIEzTE 


Chi'd’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises {pn 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


—105 = 


Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature, 


Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers {s 
to convey intormation in such a way as to make it intelligible and tn 

teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them ‘to an accur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 


these unique, concise, 


and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





HARKNESS’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


—_—:0: — 
« Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 
This series has received the unqualified commendation of many of 
the most eminent classical protessors ip the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 





tng Classical institutions >of every grade, both of school and college. 





Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished withed them. 


Silver Medal, Pa:is, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


DIXON’S 


Centennial 


Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878, 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 


Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant, 


American Graphite 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.:; 


Similiar grade to the European stamp -f 
BB) 


VVS—Very, very soft .. 
Vs—Verysoft .... 
S—Soft .. =o 
SM—Soft medium . , 
M B— Medium black. . 


MH—Medium hard. . . HE a No. 4) — 
H— tee te Re and No. 
vi Vey bert, : GHHHH and No. 5) ; pena cst = sana | 
VV H—Very, very hard. . (HHHHHB#B) Dear Sir -—1 find the Dixen Graphite Artiets’ Pencils admirable ; we | 


t@” These pencils are superior to any made in Europe. 
The leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly’ “Dear Sir: 
graded. The hard grades are perfect for architects, 


B 
(B LA No. 1) 
(HB and No. 2) 


(H and No. 8) 
HH 


grades are unequaled for art work. 


and delica e work.” 





adap:ed ty clear, 5 Uw 


obediently, 
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draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and medium 


Truly yo 
TINGTON, rrest. Nat. headeeny rot Design, N.Y 


smocth, free irom pe, = altogether excelient for my ¥vork.” 
. RANK BRLLEW, Nat. Academy of Dengn. N. 


| 


“From @ careful trial now of severa 
they tar exc: ed any | have ever used.’ 


“Dear Sir : 


Am. Baxk Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y.. Jul~ 5, 1876 
montis, t am pervectiy satisfied 
Very reepectial ly your 

WILLIAM MAIN SMILLIE. 


Packer Co_Leetate Ixetrrvrs. Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 


“Me — sister. In teach ng our drawing-ciasses, ase our Dixon I’ en 
clls, and bak 3 7 


eer them to any other.” 
RGINIA GKANBERRY, Teacher o: Drawing, Packer Lnst. 


—Your very excellent pencils, «tamped Dixons American 


| Grap ite Pencils. substi“ute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 
| berland. Yur Artists’ Penci's aie in strength and smoothness the best I 


Yours | 
Y. 


ever had in my baad." 


Yours truly, 


CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 
Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite 
—I find your Dixon American Graphite Arti<t-' Pencils | | Pencils, but if they are not sold by any dealer in your 


| vicinity, write to us for samples. sending 9cts. in stamps. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N. J. 
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We are now prepared to furnish School § 
low prices. Our 8 page 


beautifully illustra’ 
week. Send 3 cent stamp for a copy. 
L. aadLyeo & VO., 28 East 14 Street, 


ree pare of every dessription at 
catalogue will be ready next 
TRUSTEES rill find it to their ad- 
ew York, 
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WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE! 


NEW AMERICAN 


READING CHARTS; 


For Elementary Instruction. 
30 Numbers in a Set. 26x33 inches in size. On Walnut Roller. With Brackets. Only $5 per Set. 
J. SL. BUTLER és CO., Philadelphia. 





MITCHELL'S 
NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Excelling all others in Beauty, Accuracy, and Cheapness. 


$20 per Set. 


Small Series, $10 per Set; Large Serics 


J. Ft. BUTLER ds Co., PRiladelphia. 








IMPORTANT WORKS, 


—-o— 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


—_*e oe 





1. RAUB’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
This work is practical in its treatment of the ery of langu It is induc- 
tive in the development of the elements of language and is so grad as to make the 


study of Elementary Grammar interesting. Int 


2. RAUB’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


This work is eminently practical and easily understood. 
scientific without being intricate and beyond the comprehension of the pupil. 
Author, Principal of the Pennsylvania tral State School, has been for many years 
a practical teacher of English ar, and has won a wide reputation as a lecturer | 
on the methods of teaching this science. Introduction 50 cents. 


3. SCULL’S GREEK MYTHOLOGY SYSTEMATIZED. 


The principal object sought in this book, is the rendering of the study of 
Grecian Mythol measurably definite and practical. 
The materials employes in the classification, are taken from the following 


1st. Hesiod’s ge of the Gods, as te in his ‘‘ Theogony.” 
2d. Homer’s Orders of Dieties, as arranged b y Gladstone in in “Juventus Mundi.” 
8d. Genealogical Tables of the Mythic Age of Greece, as found in Grote’s 

‘* History of Greece.” 

In order that genealogical relations may be easily perceived and remembered, 
in 4 characters are arranged in simple tabular groupe. 

The book is beautifully illustrated, and the clear and logical ent of 

the subject cannot fail to aoe. by it the most valuable work on She subject that has 
ever been issued, 

Sample copies for examination, with a view to introduction, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $1.00. 


4, DUNGLISON’S SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 


This Physiology written by Dr. B. I. Dunglison, an eminent writer, is intended | Supe 
for Schools, Colleges, Academies and private learners. It is profusely illustrated, 
clearly and concisely written and should be in the hands of all persons desiring to 
gain a knowledge of the human body. Introduction, $1.00. 


The publishers of the above books also publish : 
Raub’s Normal fies’ — Buckwalter’s pa = 


uction, 30 cents. 
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For any further information, Address, 


Porter & Coates., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Feare 
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Raub’s Elementary “Arithmetic. 
Complete 








OSEPH 
STEEL 







eo 


NUMBERS, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES _ 
SOLD wy ALL DEALERS mrovcrour me WORLD. ~~ 


303,404, 332,35 x 


<< 








For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, a4 Ladies, 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit all hands 

etc., furnished on application. 


and Stub Pvint, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389 





Sample Cards, Price Liste, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
RONXS ASC FOR FORSALE BY ALL DEALER P 





WRANORKOERNCE 28 SHRA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 
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ACME 
Stationery & Paper Co. 


117 FULTON & 62 ANN STREETS, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
¥ine Manila Writing Papers for Educational 
Purposes. 


Desires to call the attention of Teachers and Officers of 
Schools,t their line ot new 


SCHOOL EXERCISE BOOKS 


ne of our bast manila writing fo Seow 
covers, with wire staples, ate in mm res 
— or Far tes ny amy a “the cheap books in the market. a2 and 


id at the following low prices : 


List per 

ee Size. ___Ko. Pages. __ 100 Books, 
i 8} x BE 40 $5 00> 

2 8$x5$ | 100 19 00 

3 8)x5$ | 150 15 00 

4 8x5} | 200 20 00 
ll 6} x8 40 5 00 
12 6} x8 100 10 Ov 








Liberal Discount on Large Orders. 





we. a Month and expenses eyesenseed | sone 
Outfit free. SnHaw & Co., Augusta, M 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. MUSIC. A Jee > 


noient 
a Tba1s c. 0. 


LN. 
Histo! Soames panty By form, 
tmpeurtant facts being wrou bt into very 
adable stories of what happened in China, Jap 0, 
India. Greece, and Aacient Europe. There are 
also sto: e8 of the middie ages, and of the carly Gays of 
ra. 


Here isa 
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Examine our Splendid New Books. 
PSONG BELLS. L- 0. Emerson, .........0+-+- $ 50; 
fwelcome Gn CHORUS. W. 8. Tilden........ $1.00 


HITE ROBE ROBES. Abbey and Munger.. 20 

tie Tenney and Hoffman..... 30 

Hugg and Servoss ......... .12 

2 ‘or Worsutp. L. 0. Emerson.. 1.09 

Rite eee cia 
Ss LON 

Ban gH ORGAN INSTRUCTION 

NA TIONAL SCHOOL. By bea 


Any hare mailed tor retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON co. 843 Braway, New York. 
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To Brother Editors. 


It is righteous to credit the articles you publish to their 
right source. This we endeavor to do in our own col- 
uamns, and we request the eame dealing from those who 
copy from us. Many times have we seen our productions 
that have cost us labor and money endei with “Ex.,” or 
“Sel."!! Often our paper is spoken of as the N. Y. Jour- 
wat, which deprives it of its educational character; or as 
the Scaoot Jorrnat of which there are a half dozen. 

Good friends, copy from our columns, but give us 
credit. 








The Popular Dissatisfaction. 


It may as well be admitted at the outset that the people 
are dissatisfied with the outcome of the schools. Some 
try to laugh this away. Supt. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., 
is an example. , But as well try to stop the tides with a 
mop. 

About nine tenths of the teachers try to ignore this fact 
—for fact it is. A few accept it, and are pained by it 
Gail Hamilton says the schoo's have retrograded, and de- 
clares we must go backwards—but that is impossible. Dr. 
Holland thinks our form of education 1s not fitted to the 
requirements of the age. 

The cause of the popular dissatisfaction lies mainly in the 
method of supplying teachers to the schools. ‘Lhe idea of 
public education is a grand one. To accomplish it trustees 
or committee men are chosen, and these hire teachers and 
build buildings, and the result is anxiously looked for. In 
but a few places can it be said that the people are satisfied. 
Here is an incident. 


larger building was erected; the little town has paid $50, 


thought that it would have turned out so, I would not 
have worked as I have.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“The streets are filled with rude bovs. There's no 
ambition or purpose among them; they read no books, 
only the story papers; they neglect the Sabbath ; the 
patronize the beer shop; they have no substance to them; 
they are shiftless and lazy. I go abroad to get clerks for 
my office. I am obliged to send my children to some town 
where I am sure of a good teacher.” 

“Is this the fault of the schools?” 

“Tt is, because the schools do not imprint character on 
the children.” 

“ How about scholarship?” 

“Tt is poor. They have more general knowledge than 
forme-ly, but that comes from the newspapers, I think. 
The spelling is poor; the penmanship and arithmetic are 
poor; but above all there is ne pluck. A boy nuw wants 
to come at 9 o'c ock and go away at three or four.” 

“ May I ask again, is this the fault of the schools ?” 

“*¥-+ Il, I will tell you my experience. Seeing that my 
children came from school with no life in them, I found a 
school where the teacher was recommended as being very 
skillful. I sent them there at quite an expense. They re- 
turned different beings ; they are a su.prise to the town. 
That is because I had found a good teacher.” 

“Bat why not have such teachers in your school here ?” 

“That is what cannot be done at present. The trustees 
select persons they deem suffiviently qualified—they are 
influenced by considerations that should have but little 
weight.” 

“ Not money ?” 

‘Oh no. They put in some one who is recommended 
by Mr. A orMr. B. They do not ascertain whether the 
person has character, skill and native ability.” 

“Do many feel as you do?” 

“TI think a very large part of the people who consider 
the question at all feel exactly as I do? 

“ What is the remedy ?” 

“That only men and women of character, skill, tried 
ability, earnestness, and possessing aptness should be se- 
lected. And then they should be properly paid and let 
alone. We rarely keep a teacher here two years.” 





Educational Follies. 


Christ wept over Jerusalem, and our Creator has un- 
doubtedly wept over what men have dene in the name of 
religion-—burning people at the stake. In fact, it may 
sometimes be doubted whether advancing civilization is 
not a Juggernaut that crushes its devotees under its 
wheels. What misery education has brought into the 
world! Once the school room was the place of torture. 
Wohippings, cuffings, cudgelings, and the consequent groans, 
cries and tears were familiar to the school-boy. No won- 
der Shakespeare depicts him as creeping unvillingly to 
school. The knowledge forced upon him was just what he 
did not need to know. 

Nor is the school-room yet purged of folly. 
ter one and see. There are boys or girls arranged im a 
class. They have a book in their hands. In it the climate 
ot Mexico, for example, is described. The child is required 
to learn this by heart, and he does so. Now, of what 





Let us en- | 


| erected and a corps of teachers employed ; in due time al taught ‘rawing in a normal school to 200 pupils, and held 


the post for years ! 


» | 000 into a main building. The Judge now says: “If 1! A young man took charge of a Department of Natural 


History in a high school, and in due time was put in 
charge of a class iu Mineralogy, He got along swimming- 
ly, until a boy brought in a pebble and asked him what 
kind of mineral it was. “ It is not any kind; its only a 
stone.” But he was set to thinking, and he teh be knew 
nothing of mineralozy, though his class recited beautifully 
and deligh'ed the examining committee 

A protessor had taught chemistry acceptably, hearing 
lessons from the book, and occasivnally manufacturing 
some oxygen orhydrogen. One day a pupil said to him 
.“ Professor, is there any good in knowing this chemistry ?” 
“ Not much, unless you are going to teach ! !" 

The folly of the middle ages was exploded somewhat by 
Pestalozzi. The d00k was the soul and centre of all things 
untilthen. The glorious old German laid aside the book, 
the everlasting book, and then the world stared. Hear 
wha* a visitor says, who inspected his work in 1818: “Very 
few books are used ; to teach in his way is extremely la- 
bortous; the teacher must talk, ques*ion, explain, and re- 
port. But in this way their capacities are brought into the 
field of the instructor.” When will the rank folly be 
overthrown ? 


The Method of Nature. 








When the world emerged from the darkness of the mid- 
dle ages it began to found schools. As little knowledge 
then existed, and as Greece and Rome stood before the 
scholar as great fountains of knowledge, every effort was 
made to driuk deep from them. So that the schools first 
undertook to read Greek and Latin. The method of Aris- 
totle, the verse of Homer and Virgil were all that a young 
man could show for four years of severe toil. Thus strug- 
gied on the teachers endeavoring to educate at an immense 
disadvantage. As ifone should try to improve his mus- 
cular system by climbing a greased pole. 

Pestalozzi discarded the artificial methods be found in 
use, Ambition and emulation he put out of the school- 
room as unnecessary. He claimed there wis enough in 
the intuitive understanding of every child to accomplish 
its complete growth and the maturity of its faculties if its 
reason be properly trained and nourished, and not warped 
by injudicions treatment. There is anative and inherent 
life which only requires to be cnerishea by genial treatment 
t« bring it into the full perfection of its being. He there- 
fare insists on tie greatest pains being taken to preserve 
this life in full vigor and to draw it out ordevelop it. He 
would reach the understanding at all times and let the 
memory take care of itself. 

The method of nature ie one thing, the ar'ificial system 
of the schovl-room quite another. What has a prize to 
do-with that company of boys I see playing on yonder 
hillside? When a plan of packing the memory is deliber- 
ately substifuted for a culture of the understanding, then 
there is need of medals and gold watches to stimulate the 
flagging powers. 

It is but a short time since a teacher of the old school 
said, “A boy in school cannot expect to be happy; it looks 
suspicious if he isso.” This isthe outcome of the artific- 
ial system and it is a horrible doctrine. The result is 
seen in the insane and the suicides that abound. What is 
educaiion as thus defined? It is the accumulation of a 
given amount of material, much of it useless lumber, 





earthly use can it be when he does not know any thing 
about the climate of his own country! when, in fact, he 
has no conception of what climate is at all. This is but a 
sample ot the whole work. We find eveu in High Schools 
that steam engines are explained from the book! A dia- 
gram is given, and that the teacher thinks enough. 
Weremember one of these. A lady who was walking 
with her pupiis, and passing a shop, they pressed her to 
show them the steamengine. They went in, and she was 
unable to point out or name a single part, and yet she had 
taught philosophy for years—at least, she supposed so. 
And she had no mean rank in an institution cf good stand- 
ing. There was another lady who taught drawing ina 
school. One day several of the pupils visited her, and 





Tn a western town, Judge S—— was a prominent frien i 
of popular education. As soon as possible a building was 





while there asked her to draw an object for them. She 
was obliged to confess she could not! And yet she 








gathered from various sources and called knowledge. It 
|does not regard the individual atall. But the nataral 
system wholly regards che individual. What it asks, will 
‘promote his growth. Hapriness it regards as one of the 
‘ chief ends of life. We live to be happy ; life without hap- 
| piness is not life. It takesthe indivwlual and brings him 
in contact with nature, for from thence must all inspiration 
|eome. It induces the action of the senses, and of :he re- 
flec'ive powers. It asks ‘or reasons, It experiments and 
gradually pa-ses beyond the immediate barrier and looks 
into things that are more removed. It compares the dis- 
tant with the near and d-duces conclusions. Finally it 
siudies man—or society in general. Thetrue teacher is 
very careful not to force conclusions, Itis one thing, and 
far the easier to say “learn that thing.” I: is difficult to 
say “let us investigate and see how it will be.” 

The natural system is bard to employ. A shallow, bar- 
ren-minded teacher may employ the artificial me 
only a ‘arge-minded man can teach aright. 
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Beautify the School-Room. 


By R. C. Srevens. 

Many teachers wi'l begin school this month, and they 
shouid look well to the surroundings—the rom, the floor, 
the desks, the w ndows, the walls, etc. Now sometimes 
all of these are in a bad state, so that the roo'n looks like 
a prison, Whatcan be dove when all is to be done? It 
would be easier tear down and build anew; but this 
cannot be done. Iwill tell you my own experience. 

The building stood on a corner and had once been paint- 
ed red. There was no fence around it and the hogs had 
rooted up what sod had once.grown there. Inside the 
floor was dirty and rough. The space was filled with 
immense home-made desks which ha: once been painted 
blue. The blackboard was scratched and across it ran 
three white streaks, showing where the joints were. It 
looked diszral enough to me, but the trustee did not seem 
to notice the forbidding aspect. 

I had it cleaned, scrubbed and the walls stopped up with 
mortar, and was thinking of having it whitewashed, when 
I bethought myself of seeing the people. I found one 
lady who entered izto my plans. ‘ Why not paper the 
walls,” said she, and she and two or three others came 
over, and a plain paper was put on, andthen it was white- 
washed overhead, and curtains put at the windows. 

I went over to tl.e nearest town and got some pretty 
chromos to add to the ** Yosemite valley,” and they were 
put up with very cheap frames made by one of the boys. 
Shall T tell you about the frames? A number cf laths 
were got and planed and put together, crossing eack other 
at the corners, and then a brass nail was driven in. Then 
they were varnished. I got some mottoes put upand then 
I stopped. The great desks were too much for me. 

The scholars had heard of the chanze that was taking 
place and the’r curiosity was raised. They were delighted 
on Monday morning, and made some suggestions about 
improving it still further. Iwas so successful about the 
wall paper that I went to Mrs. P— about a fence. The 
trustees talked it over and complained about the expense. 
But Mrs. P— went around and got subscriptions, and a 
neat fence was put up, with a gate that closes with a 
weight. 

All this may seem very simple to those who have fine 
houses and who have nothing todo but walkin and 
out, but to those who are so often in poor school houses 
it may farnish a hint. Of one thing I am certain, The press 
has been sowing seeds that are springing up. There is 
Mrs, P—, she is intelligent on the subject of education. 
She knows about the kindergarten, object teaching, etc., 
and is very much respected. She talks on the subject to 
her neighbors, and a new building will be put’ up in a tew 
years, 
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The Word Method. 


The teacher selects a few words and tells the pupil 
the name of them. Take hat, for example, The child is 
shown a hat; the word hat is printed at first on the 
blackboard, and the teacher by « lively conversation shows 
that one is the thing and the other the word. It will not 
require many words to teach the child the complete idea 
of thing and sign—the basis of all written language. The 
skillful teacher will join the word and phonic method.” For 
example—the word hat has been learned, teach next cat 
and mat, writing hat, cat and mat under each other. 
The child’s eye and ear will notice the similarity in shape 
and sound. A teacher who is not familiar witi the phonic 
method may think she will not be able to use it, but it is 
a mistake. The child watches the motion of the lips. 
They know just how the lips are formed to give the H 
Pronounce each element quite sluwly—H-A-T, and get 
the pupil toimitate. Tell the pupil when he sees the H 
he is to give this sound. Of course, there is to be 
learning words, reading, giving soun’s suitably, system- 
atically combined in order to be teaching. 

A word now as to future lessons on hat as a starting 
point. Then will follow hat, cat, mat, bat, rat, pat, sat, 
fat. If hat and cat are well understood, it is perfectly 
wonder‘ul how the others will follow. Even without 
knowing the sounds with which the other words begin, 
the pupil will know that they all end with the same 
sound. 


The p honic method can be steadily used by dwelling on 














the B in bat. and M in mat, etc., the child learns the 
soand, The above are not reading lessons proper; they 
are lessons that grow out of and decompany the reading 
lessons, as the cat runs, etc., etc, for reading is the utter- 
ance of sentences. So that in the teac ing of the words 
chosen the teacher should say, “Now hear me read (point- 
ing.) Thecat runs. Now you may read,” e:c., ete. 

There will then be a (1) learning of words; (2) noting 
the formation of these words by sounds; (3) reading. It 
is very important that knowledge already acqnired should | 
be used to obtain new knowledge. Thus, the punil knows | 
hat—teach him the sound of M and he will have 
mat, etc., etc, ° 


Advice to a Teacher. 











The following letter to Prof. Kennedv,who is well known 
as one of our ablest institute condu tors, and his reply, 
contain so much that applies to so many of our schools, 
that we publish it. Mark the practical suggestions : 

Prof. Joun Kewnepy : 

You said when at the Institnte at —— that you would 
advise me if I found trouble. It hascome in amildform. I 
am at aloss to teach geography in an interesting form 
without any maps or globe. The g-ographies use? are too 
old fur the children, and without help from maps or a globe 
I find it hard to make the study entertaining or in truc- | 
tive. I have consulted the trustee and receive always the | 
same answer, “ We had maps afew years ago but they | 
were iorn up and it won’t pay to g:t any more.” Can | 
you recommend any p'an to betterthe matter, and if you 
can may I trouble you to write to me. Allow me to thank | 
you again for the many valuable ideas I received from you 
at the Institute. I find them practical, and am trying to 
carry them out as fully as possible. I have thirty six pu- | 
vis. The apparatus provided for teaching purposes are one | 
water pail, one small drinking cup and ? of a brocm. Still! 
I am trying to do as good a work as possible. Very res- | 
pectfully, A.C. | 








REPLY. 

T am pleased to acknowledge your favor of the 30th | 
ult. You have my sympathy in your strugg'e against | 
ignorance and indifference. The state of things as you | 
de-cribe tiiem is simply shameful, and I am sorry to say it | 
is not a solitary example of the way our children are de- | 
spoiled of their rights ard comforts, But our duty becomes | 
only the more sacred and imperative under such circum- | 
stances, We cannot teach without facilities, we must have | 
them—if not of the elegant sort, then of the primitive | 
sort. 

A newspaper over the window does not look as well as | 
a Venetian-blind, but it will save the eyes of the children. 
A c oquet ball is not as finished a piece of apparatus as a 
tellurian, and yet it can be made to illustrate the whole of 
geography. Kernels of corn are not as professional as a 
numeral frame, an‘ yet they are real units. Splinters, chips | 
and fragments of riobon may be made to furnish a com- 
plete apparatus for kindergarten work, geometrical forms, 
colors, inventive drawing and language lessons. Slated | 
paper is less imposing than a wall slate, and yet it can serve 
all the purpose of blackboard surface. 

Some bold crayon marks in different colors, on white 
paper, can be made to serve the purpose of outline wall 
maps. ie 

We can work, you see, if we must, with very primitive | 
apparatus. These things test one’s fertility of resource. I 
hope you will distinguish yourself by \our ability to im- 
provise apparatus. You have scholarship, intelligence and 
purpose ; such elements will win under any circumstances. | 
Let us show that school work can go on in spite of vicious 
economy. If youcannot find sympathy and cooperation in 
official circles, seek it among the children; make them en- 
terprising. and they will move their stolid parents. Very 
respectfully, Joun Kennepy. 


| 
| 

















Tenn —The Tennessee Manual Labor University is an! 
industrial school for colored boys and girls, situated about ! 
twenty-seven miles from Nashville. It was established in| 
1866, and was kept in successful operation until last 
year, when, through the pressure of a debt of $5,000, it 
was obliged to close its doors temporarily. When the 
school was established the trustees purchased 300 acres 
of land on tho Stone River battle-field, at a point about 
three miles distant from Murfreesborough. This was 
fenced at a cost of between $2,000 and $3,000, and tem- 
porary buildings were erected, under shelrer of which in- 











struction was given to numerous colored children, many of 
whom are now teachers in Tennessee. 
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What are Your Pupils Reading ? 


By Auice M. Ketioae. 

If there is a teacher who does uot know what his 
scholars are reading, he should endeavor to find out, and 
encourage and stimulate the readirg of good books, Every 
child in this age reads; perhaps, the appetite is too strong, 
and instead of being pressed !o use spare minutes in read— 
ing, the very opposite should be done. But where it is 
best for children to read, Jet them be guided to the best 
paths which older feet have trodden. It is first the pa- 
rent’s duty to do this, but it is also the teacher's. With a 
large class it may seem a difficult task, but by not a!tempt- 
ing too much, a great deal can be accomplished. I know 
of a class of young gi:ls where, through the teacher, one 
book exercised an influence which was felt for many 
years. It was passed from one to another, teacher and 
scholars discussed its merits, its characters, looked up the 
quotations, committed to memory extracts, and this finally 
grew into an intormal reading club. 

Now, there has been so much written about “ literature 
for youth,” and so on, that it is an old story to some 
teachers to be urged to do their part in correcting the boys 
and girls of our land. But what have you done, and what 
are you goingto do? Here is the beginning of another 
school year. Make up your mind that your pupils shall 
know something, at least, of one of the best writers. There 
are innumerable text-books upon What to Read, English 
and American literature, etc., but if you do not have any 
of these helps, still try and create in your scholars a love 
for the good and beautiful in our language. 

For instance, it the reading book has a poem of Long- 
fellow’s, do not stop after hearing it read through, the 
meaning of words and sentences explained, and the hard 
words spelled, but ask where Longfellow lives? What he 
has written? Some scholars may have bis autograph, 
and offer to bring it the next day; another his portrait ; 
others his poems, When these are brought and examined 
an interest in the poet is at once awakened, and the 
teacher can give a list ef poems, which he knows the pu- 
pils can understand, to be read at home during the week. 
A verse can be written upon the blackboard to be learned 
by heart, or several read aloud and copied in vlank books, 
One scholar can be appointed to write a briet account of 
the poet's life, suggestixns being made by his compan‘ons. 
To this can be added short poems, written out neatly by 
the best writers at their homes, and when sewn together 
with a black cover, there is a volume of Longfellow! The 
first of a home made (or school-made) library. 

These hints only apply to what is classic in English 
literature. There are books which are helpful, but whose 
authors are never heard of; books which last a few years 
and do a good work, and then are forgotten. There are 
not two teachers situated alike; what ene can do may be 
utterly impossible with another. But every teacher can 
do his best is what I urge—create in his pupils a love of 
good reading. 








Golden Thoughts. 





(One to be written on the blackboard each morning.) 

We have given for some time short “thoughts” which 
are worth learning. In many schools the first exercise of 
the morning is the recital of quotations or golden thoughts, 
the author’s neme being given at the end. We would like 
to hear from the teachers who use the “ thovghts” which 
we compile with much care and search. 

Tuat there should ‘one man die ignorant, who had a 
capacity for knowledge: this I call a tragedy.—Car.ye. 

Ir is the greatest courage to be able to bear the imputa- 
tion of the want of c. urage—Henry Cray. 


Lrsrarigs are the shrines where all the relics of saints, 
full of true wirtue, and without delusion and imposture, 


are preserved and reposed.— Bacon. . 


We should give as we receive, cheesfully, quivkly, and 
without hesitation; for there is no grace in a benefit that 
sticks to the fingers,—Seneca. 

Hasrr is acable. We weave a thread of it each day, 


and it becomes so strong we cannot break it.—Horacr 
Mann. 


In general, pride is at the bottom of all great mistaxes. 
All the other passions do occasiena! good, but where pride 
puts in its word, everything goes wrong, and what might 
be desirable to do quietly and innocently, it is morally 
dangerous to do proudly.—Rous«1n. 
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Geography Class. 


A Pueasant Exercise. 

Teachers often finish the regular work. of the school a 
few minutes before time for dismissal. To pass such time 
in silent waiting is painful to the energetic teacher, and 
useless to the pupils. If teachers are thoughtful they may 
always be employed, if not in study, in some pleasant, use- 
ful exercises, which can be taken up in a moment and con- 
tinued at pleasure. 

Here is a game in geography that may help some 
teacher who has three or four minutes of heavy time :— 
The teacher names and locates a city or town, as Boston, 
Mass., on Boston Bay, and asks the schoel for the descrip- 
tion of one beginning with n, the final letter of Boston. 
Hands are held up, and James is permitted to give his 
town, which is Naples. Hands are up again, and Harry is 
permitted to describe his town, which is Saginaw; and so 
the game is centinued ad libitum. This may be varied by 
having rivers for towns, and in other ways.—Practical 
Teacher. 








Dictation Exercises---No. II. 





We gave a short time ago instructions about conducting 
a dictation exercise which is given in many schools once 
or twice a week. In brief, the way is to provide your 
pupils with pens, ink, blotters and blank-books, as if for 
the writing class, and then read aloud, slowly and dis- 
tinctly, one line at a time, some verses, or a short prose 
article. It should not be found in the reading-book, but 
should be fresh to the children, The second exercise we 
give is called 
WHAT ARE BEAUTIFUL. 
Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 
Beautiful eyes are those that show 
Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 
Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 
Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the long day through: 
Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 
Beautiful lives are those that bless— 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few guess. 
Beautiful twilight, a set of sun, 
Beautiful goal, with a race well run, 
Beautiful rest with work well done. 


* 
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The Primary Classes. 








TRAINING IN SCHOOL WAYS. 

The teacher sees her pupils listless and inattentive. She 
feels that they have tired of books; the novelty of the 
school room has worn off ; they long to be free ; they long 
to play. But this cannot be, for there is a balt-hour yet 
before recess or roon-time. 

Or she finds that the children lack in what no book can 
teach them. Sore make up faces, some lounyve over the 
desks, some are careless of the position of feet and arms. If 
these are neglected the next step of degradation will be a 
serious one. But what shall she do? Shall she be stern 
an severe? Shall she lecture them or scold them. The 
difficulty ig not with the moral character of the pupils. They 
lack training. It is as with men and women who go into 
society and know none of its ways. They dono wrong, 
but they displease because they do not understand the ways 
of society Itisso inschool, There is such a thing as 
“school ways,” and the pupils must be trained to know 
them. 

(1) How to enter the school room. The pupil should be 
trained to enter and close the door without turning around ; 
to look at the teacher and if she is not engaged, to bow to 
her and smile, and then pass to herseat. In my own case 
I ask each pupil as she enters to pause if I am busy until I 
see her, and I take good care not to be so busy that I can- 
not see them at once. I want them to feel that I welcome 
them. 

The lessons of politeness are learned by practice. If a 


let her stand beside you as one of a jury to watch five you 
will send out for the purpose of showing “how to enter 
the room properly.” When these have come in you will 
say, ‘Jane did her part nicely, but Sarah did the best.” By 
watching others do these things the pupils will obtain a 
clear idea of what is the proper thing to do, and by prac- 
ticing on them themselves they will learn how to do them. 

(2) Bow to rise from the chair. The pupils ofteu rise to 
go to classes, or to c»me to the teacher or to go out, or to 
go to recesses. Some do this very gracefully, others less so. 
No better way can be devised than to select pupils as a 
jury to stand beside you, and then ask. one pupil to rise 
and come out to a fixed place, and return, then another. 
Commend in all cases when you can; when you cannot, 
be silent. Do not scold, do not be harshly critical, so that 
the pupil will feel pained by your request to walk out on 
exhibition. Let him try to do his best. I have room behind 
and beside the desks and often practice my pupils in ris- 
ing and walking until all have joined the processiun. 

(3) How to sit down, This is so closely allied to the 
former that it will be practiced at the same time. When 
the pupil returns to her seat after her l<ssons, in rising she 
should be showed how it is to be done, if she does not do 
it gracefully. On the platform of my school are seven 
chairs, and I stand in the back part of the room and call 
Mary, Henry, Sarah, etc., to the number of seven, to rise, 
walk easily to the platform and sit down in the chairs. 
Then on a signal one rises at a time and returns to his seat. 
After this is over, comments are made—none unfavorable 
mind—and the one who did it the best is invited to go up 
again. Children learn by seeing others i the maxim to be 
observed, 

(4) How to walk, The motions of the body and limbs 
may be ungraceful in walking, or they may be quite fascin- 
ating. The best way to teach graceful walxing is by send- 
ing pupils up tothe platform. By attention the child will 
learn how to handle itself so as to please. The walking in 
procession, as just stated, is not calculated to develop 
gracefulness as well as the free movement; still it should 
be practiced frequently. “Anna is walking gracefully,” 
ete,, etc.; “Sarah holds her shoulders back properly,” etc. 

While speaking on this subject it is well for the teacher 
to bear in mind her own example. For wat the pupils 
see their teachers do is “law and gospel” to them. Hence 
the teacher needs to be artistic. This does not mean fash- 
jonable or expressive in dress, but it does mean that she 
know what is beautiful and how to beautify herself. To 
create a desire for the beautiful in thought, act, posture, 
Writing, voice, look is no mean ambition. 

———_-+« 


How to Have a Bad School. 


1. Elect the most ignorant, bigoted, close-fisted old 
fogies in the district to the school board. 

2. Employ the cheapest teacher you can get, regardless 
of qualifications, reputation, or experience. 

3. Find all the fault you can with the teacher, and tell 
everybody ; especially let the pupils hear it. 

4. When you hear a bad report about the teacher of a 
school, circulate it as fast as you can. 

5. Never visit the school, nor encourage the teacher. 
6. If you shou!d happen to visit the school, take close 
notice of what seems to go wrong, and tell everybody it, 
except the teacher. 

7. Never advise your children to be obedient to the 
teacher, and when one is punished, rush to the schwol- 
room before your passion is cooled, and give the teacher a 
hearing in the matter in the presence of the school. 

8. Be indifferent about sending your chilaren to school 
regularly. 

9. D» not be concerned whether they have the neces- 
sary books. 

10. If eny of the pupils make slow progress, blame the 














pupil does not enter in a pretty style, do not scold, but 


teacher for it. 

11. Occupy your old tumble-down school house as long 
as you can, and do not go to any expense to repair it. 

12, Do not goto any expense to get apparatus, im- 
proved furniture, &c. 

13. Ifthe teacher or pupils should complain of an un- 
fortable or inconvenient school-room, do not consider it 
worthy of notice. 

14, Get the cheapest fuel you can. 

In genera), conduct your school on the cheapest possible 
plan, and let ycur chief concern be to find fault and de- 
vise ways of retrenchment. 

If these rules are faithfully carried out, you are not like- 
ly to fail in having a bad school. 





Will and Shall. 


Very many persons use will and shall incorrectly. Thus 
we hear “I will go to bed at ten o'clock,” or “we will 
breakfast at eizht o'clock.” The following from Richard 
Grant White's ‘“ Every Day English” will assist the reader 
who desires to acquire a correct use of these two words. 

Will in the first person expresses a wish, an intention, 
or a promise : “I will go,” that is, I mean to go, or I pro- 
mise togo. Will is never to be used as a question with 
the first person; as “Will Igo?” A man cannot ask if 
be wills to do anything. That he must know, and he only 
knows. 

Will in the second person declares or foretells; as “You 
will'go with him.” Hence it is used with courteous au- 
thority as acom:rand, because it foretells something that 
must happen. A superior officer says to a sub :rdinate 
“You will report yourself,” etc. As a question, will in 
the second person asks the intention of the person ad- 
dressed ; as, “ Will you go to-morrow ?” 

Will in the third person also declares or foretells; as, 
“ He will come,” that is, he is coming, and may be looked 
for. As a question, will ir ‘the third person asks what is 
to be the future action of the person spoken of, with a ne- 
cessary reference to intention; as, “ Will he go?” that is, 
is he going? In the third person, will has, of course, no 
mandatory force. 

Shall in the first person simply declares or foretells, 
without any reference to wish; but when it announces 
personal action, it, of course, may acc »mpany intention ; 
as, “{ shal! go,” that is, J am going. * Used as a question 
in the first person, it is a simple inquiry as to the future ; 
as, “Shall I find him?” that is, May I expect to find him? 
or it asks direction; as, ‘“‘Shall I go?” that is, decide for 
me as to my going. 

Shall in the second and third persons declare authorita- 
tively, and therefore promises, commands, or threatens ; as, 

“You shall be paid,” “Thou shalt not steal,” “They 
shall suffer,” 





EXAMPLES. 

(From Etheridge, Addison, Gray, Snenstone, Helps.) 

“Letters! Bless me, what will this come to?” 

“To that none of us shall have cause to repent, I hope, 
madam.” 

“ Where shall we dine to-day ?” 

“Where you will.” 

* “T must give notice to my correspondents for the future, 
who shall apply to me on this occasion, that as I shall de- 
cide nothing unadv.sedly, etc. However, for the future, I 
s‘iall have an eye to the diet of this great city and will re- 
commend the best and most wholesome food, etc." 

In short, a thousand matters that you shall not know 
till you give me,” etc. 

“ Tf he does, I will send him the same things I shall send 
to Dodsley.” 

“T believe soon I shall bear to see nobody. I do hate 
all hereabouts already, except one or two. I will have my 
dinner brought upon my table in my absence, and the 
plates fetched away in my absence, and nobody shall see 
me,” 

“T bave an old aunt that visits me sometimes, whose 
conversation is the perfect counterpart of them. She shall 
fetch a long-wided sigh, with Dr. Young for a tage.” 

Tue following is anew game that may outrival the “boss 
puzzle”: Given twe words of an equal number of letters, 
the problem is to change one to the other hy altering one 
letter at a time, of the first so as to meke a legitimate 
| English word, continuing the alterations until the desired 
result is attzined. The conditions are that only one letter 
shall be altered to form each new word, and that none 
but words which can be found in English dictionaries 
shall be used. Here are some examples of the changes . 

East to West—East, vast, vest, West. 

Boot to Shoe—Boot, soot, shot, Shoe. 

Dog to Cat—Dog, dig, fiz, fit, fat, Cat. 

Milk to Hash—Milk, mile, male, mate, hate, hath, Hash. 

Road to Rail—Road, rood, root, covt, coat, coal, coil, 
toil tail, Rail. 

Soup to Fish—Soup, soul, soil, foil, fowl, fool, foot, coot, 
cost, cast, fast, fist, Fish. 








Tar New Yorx Sonoon Jovenat differs from many edu- 
cational papers in that it comes weekly. As an educa- 


tional newspaper it has but few equals.— Central Star, 





Blountsville, Tenn. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ELSEWHERE. 

Srx young colored men have just been graduated by 
Fisk university. 

‘Y'ne Indiana State university has had 349 students in 
attendance this year. 

A cotieae for young women is about to be established 
at Norfolk, Va. by the citizens of that place. 

Firrsen thousand dollars have been offered to establish 
a girls’ college in Austin, Texas; more money ‘s needed. 

Ir is said that once a girl's semiaary was started in Utah. 
It flourished well but just in the height of its prosperity, 
the professor eloped with the whole school. 

Tue library of the University of St. Petersburg contains 
132,394 volumes. Harvard university library conta’ns 
about 175,000. Astor library in New York hss 160,000. 

Two hundred schools hive been added to the 887 which 
were in working order in 1876. During 1877-8 over 600 
teachers were employed, more than one-half being women. 

Tue academical department of Yale College has profes 
sorship funds to the amount of $181,300. The prize and 
scholarship funds amount to $162,216. The total income 
of this department Jast year was $135,697 ; the expendi- 
tures were $132,239, 

Tue trustees of Princeton college have taken energetic 
measures to put their buildings in good sanitary condition. 
and have appointed as a commission to recommend proper 
methods two gentlemen from the New York and New 
Jersey boards of health. 

Sporrep Tait having become dissatisfied, has removed 
his children tro.n the government school ‘or Indians,where- 
upon Secretary Schurz presents a petition to President 
Hayes signed by a number of the trive, asking that Spet- 
ted Tail be deposed and a new chief set over them. 


Tue Tonic Sol-fa System which has become popular in 
England, has been taught at the Chautauqua Assembly by 
Prof. T. F. Seward. Messrs, Biglow and Main, 76 East 
Ninth Street, New York, will kindly forward free to any 
of our readers who desire it, a circular describing this new 
system. 

Tuere were 5,500,000 illiterates reported in the United 
States census of 1870; we are all waiting anxiously to 
know what number the incoming census for this year will 
show. That was the decade of the rebellion and poverty, 
illiteracy and crime were to be looked for in its wake. 
This has been a decade of peace. 

Ir was found that the late outbreak of fever at Prince- 
ton originated ina house where the water supply was 
drawn from a well about fifty feet deep, with a cesspoo! 
on both ides of it. about fifty feet distant, in a soil so 
porous that the contents had not been removed for several 
years, so that a large amount of soakage must have taken 
place. 

Inpuce your pupils :o read good books. How? By re- 
ferring to those suited to illustrate matters under con 
sideration. By reading sketches of good men, and refer- 
ring to their biographies, By reading selections from the 
best authors, and awakening interest by brief comments; 
requiring the gems of literature to be committed to memory 
and recited. By securing a school library. So says E. 3. 
Hersay. 





One of the two Japanese ladies at Vassar college, Miss 
Stematz Kawa, has been unanimously elected leader of the 
sophomore ciass. Her companion, Miss Shige Nagai, is 
paying particular attention to music, being one of the most 
promising members of the conservatory of music. At home 
they belong to the highest circle of society in Tokio. If 
they were to appear there in the costumes they are wear- 
ing now, made in the height of New York style, they 
mould create a furor. In education dress is not to be 
despised. 

Tax system of instruction by corresponcence has now 
been in operation for nine years in England; and its use in 
promoting the self-education of women unable to obtain 
efficient oral teaching has been proved by the success ot 
many ol the s:udents in the higher Oambridge examina- 
tion. Among the teachers are now four ladies who have 
passed a Tripos examination. Classes in the history and 
theory of education have been added to the list. In con- 
nection with these classes there is a lending library at 
Cambridge. 

Spetime Rerorm.—The first work in this great reform 

to drop silent letters, Any one can take,this step in his 





private correspondence and his articles for the press. As 
a guide to such changes the American Filological Associa- 
tion hav recommended the following eleven words 
Tho, thru, gard, catalog, ar, giv, liv, hav, definit, infinit, wisht 
And the Spelling Reform Association hav recommended 
what ar known as the “Five Rules ;” 

1, Omit a from the digraf ea when pronounst as e-short, 
as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silente after a short vowel, 
ar in hav, giv, etc. 3. Write f for ph in such words as 
alfabet, fantom, etc. 4. When a word ends with a doubl 
letter, omit the last, usin shal, clif, eg, etc. 5. Change ed 
final to ¢ where it has the sound of {, lasht, imprest, etc. 


Wasuincton— Kindergarten Normal Institute.—The sixth 
year of the Kindergarten Normal Class for the training ot 
teachers begins Oct. 18. (Positions secured for those who 
are qualified.) Teachers receive four lectures per week on 
the use and philosophy of the twenty gifts and occupa- 
tions of Froebel’s kindergarten system ; on the art of story- 
telling and the educational value of play, together with 
object lessons and daily practice in the kindergarten. Moth 
ers receive lectures on “The Kindergarten in the Nursery,” 
Wednesday afternoons. Terms: full course of eight months. 
$100. Wednesday afternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, 
$5.00. Requirements are ; love of children, good common 
English education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 
good health. Mrs, Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
N.W., or Miss Susie Poilock, 1127 Thi: teenth street, N.W.., 
Principals, 

(Mrs. Pollock has studied the kindergarten system for 
nineteen years, and translated Lina Morgenstern's “Para 
dise of Childhood,” a kinde-g:rten manual, as well as many 
kindergarten songs and plays. Miss Susie Pollock is a 
graduate of the Kindergarten Normal Institute, Berlin, 
Prussia, class of 1869, and has had eleven years of prac- 
tical experience of teaching in accordance with the kinder 
garten philosophy.—Ep. N. Y.S. J.) 


Dr, Ruffner, school superintendent of Virginia, in an ar- 
gument that the general government should aid the public 
schools of the South, says, “I kaow not what is true of 
Northern and Western States, but I can say for my state 
and for most of the Southern states, we are not able to edu- 
cate our people in any tolerable sense. We are too poor 
to do it. A few years ago I showed this conclusively by 
statistics, There has not been much increase in financial 
ability in these states since that time—no increase on an 
average in my own state, so far as I can judge; and every 
well-informed man knows that, whatever be the wants of 
a state, her power ot taxation hasa limit beyond which it 
must not go, By which is meant, not simply that there 
is a point beyond which the people will not go, but a point 
beyond which they ought not to go. It is, I think, a set- 
tled principle that taxation must keep within the average 
annual profits of the taxpayers. When it begins to eat into 
the capital of the country, it is like consumption of the lungs 
in the human constitution Decline sets in from that point. 
And there is no form of obligation which imposes upon a 
state the act of felo de se. I fear that in a number of South- 
ern states the extreme limit of taxation has been reached. 
Although the ratio of taxes to the amount of property is 
less than in some prosperous states, the ratio of taxes to 
annual profits is exceedingly large. A low rate of tax- 
ation on a people not improving is more oppressive than 
a high rate on a prosperous people.” 

Tae Christian Union remarks : “The German university 
system, according to a recent Eaglish writer, is steadily 
declining. The centralizing tendencies developed by the 
empire areshowing themselves in educational matters, and 
the larger universities are gaining at the expense of the 
smaller ones. The facilities of migra ion from one univer- 
sity to another are so great that a slight change to the 
disadvantage of an institution results in an immediate loss 
of students, There is also an evident lossot the old ideal- 
ism which made the student life of foriner times so active 
and engrossing. The Corps and Burschenschaften possess 
hardly a tithe of their former influence, owing largely to 
the substitution of militarism. Under the present system 
one entire year of the student’s residence at the university 
is claimed for military duty, and the university course is 
practically reduced to three years. The best men are con- 
tinually drawn from the faculties of the smaller to the larg- 
er universities, and to obtain a place at Berlin, Bonn or 
Leipzig is the aim ef every young professo. throughout 
Germany. Moreover, the ability of a professor is judged 
not by his acquirements as a scholar or his qualifications 
asa teacher, but by the quantity and quality ot his literary 
productions, so that an unhealthy impulse to write belore 





one really has anything tosuy is widely prevalent. The 
increased cost of living tends to the same result by forc- 
ing the professors to write to keep soul and body together. 
The result is a superficial style of work, and a marked de- 
cline in thoroughness of scholarship and clearness of thought 
as compared with that of thirty years ago.” 


ConTRACT BETWEEN TEACHER AND TRUsTEE.—A live Com- 
missioner of Schools has devised the following “contract.” 
It is very important that some torm be used, and we cor- 
dially approve of this one, It seems to be specific and 
clear : 

eseestcseenn 188 . 

Bai scape daiedes having a license in due forra, to teach 
school in this Commissioner district, is hereby exgagrd as 
Ry Peaphactay teacher for the term of...... weeks, to instruct 
the school in District No...., in the town of....... 
— OF... e's dos State of New York, for the wages of 

-dollars per,..., with... . board. 

“The number of hours per day, and the number of days 
per week, to be according to the usual custom in said dis- 
trict. 

Said term shall commence........ , 188.., unless an- 
other time be agreed upvun, previous to that date. The 
building of fires, and sweep.ng the school-house, etc., dur- 
ing the term, to be at expense of the............. Said 
teacher shal! have no right to close the school during the 
term, for a vacation not to eaceed........ without further 
coneent of the trustee. 

OGL Si. dtincivesvedade faithfully paper. h. .duty as 
teacher, the trustee. .engage to exerci-e legal powers 
in providing tor the payment of. . _ wages ‘aforesaid, or the 
unp?id balance thereof, as the case may be within, ..... 
BR. hk cakcrsacens wos ateees , and it is further agreed 
that, it from sickness or other unavoidable cause, it be im- 
possible for said teacher to teach, the whole length ot time 
aforesaid, that,.he shall receive pay for the time taught, 
at the same rate that..he would had..he completed the 
time above specified. 


Signed, 


— Trustees. 





2c oe 


New York State Institute. 








Institutes will be held on the dates and in the places 
undermentioned, conducted by the following Professors ; 


Sept, 6, Gouveneur, Peal, Kennedy. 
“ Greenville, Johonnot, 
“ Schenectady, “  Lantry. 
Sept. 13, Ithaca, “ Kennedy. 
Hi “ 
Martinsburg, { a 7. 

“ Delhi, * Johonnot, 
Sept. 20, Cooperstown, “ Kennedy, 
‘ Penn Yar, “ Baldwin. 

“ Wurrensburg, * Johonnot. 
* Cazenovia, “ Lantry. 
ae Liberty, “Barnes. 
Sept. 27 Moravia, “«  Johonnot. 
? “ Kenned 
Homer, } * Pooler. a 
. Albion, “Post. 
Oct., 4 Mexico, “ Sennedy. 
“ 4 “c J 
Binghampton, } “ a 
“ Johnstown, “Post. 
ad Fayletteville, * Lantry. 
Oct. 11, F “  Lantry. 
Batavia, **  Johonnot. 
- Rome, “Kennedy. 
Oct. 18, Oxford, ag do. 
E Ellenville, } : ae 
5 Wyoming Oo., - do. 
Oct. 25, Ft. Plain, “  Johonnot. 





On Punishment, 





The usual lazy and short way by chastisement and the 
rod, which is the only instrument of government that tu- 
tors generally know, or ever think of is the most unfit of 
any to be used in education. The child submits und dis- 
sembles obedience whilst the fear of the rod hangs over 
him; but when that is removed, and by being out of 
sight, he can promise himself impunity, he gives the 
greater scope to his natural inclination, which breaks out 
usually with more violence. If severity carried to the 
highest pitch does prevail and work a cure, it often brings 
m the room of it a worse and more dangerous direase, by 
breaking the mind. Beating and all other sorts of slavish 
and corporal punishments, are not the discip ine fit to be 
used in education of those we would have wise, good and 
ingenious men, and therefore very rarely to be applied.— 
Joun_ Loong. 2 




















—— 








LETTERS. 


Io the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoo. Journat: 

The Peabody fund due the State of Virginia, being un- 
appropriated, the State Superintendent, Dr. W. H. Ruff- 
ner, concluded to use it in establishing a Normal School 
at the University of Virginia, to continue six weeks. The 
session commenced the 14th of July and closed the 25th 
of August. The number to be admitted was limited to 
five hundred, who were appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of the County Superintendent, and tc be composed of 
teachers and those designing to teach. This number of 
applican:s was soon made up. The beard cost $10 per 
month. The regular corps of instructors consisted of the 
following gentlemen: Prof. M. A. Newell, Prin. ; Rev. W. 
J. McGiluray, Prof A. L. Funk, Dr. W. H. Ruffner. 

The lectures begin at half past eight and coutinue un- 
til twelve; the whole school is then divided into nine sec- 
tiors, which retire to separate lecture rooms, and are 
questioned on the subject of the lectures by the repeaters, 
who :re selected from among the teachers in attendance, 
and each one has a lady assistant. Of course, this ques. 
tioning gives rise to much discussion as teachers usually 
“like to hear themselves converse.” In the afternoon, 
from four to five o'clock, a lecture is delivered before the 
school, usually by some member or the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia) I, as a visitor, heard an excellent 
lecture by Prof. Dunnington on Applied Chemistry, an- 
other by Prof. Price on the English language. His lecture 
showed Lim a master of the language which he recom 
mended to be studied first and in preference to any foreign 
tongue. He did not, however, inveigh against the study 
of Latin and Greek, as is the custom with many who lec- 
ture on English, but jinsisted that every boy and girl 
should be set to learn the classic languages, 

Dr. May> of Boston, Gen. Eaton, and other eminent 
educators have also delivered lectures to the Normal 
School. Col. T. F. Purton of Charlottesville, has been 
giving Sabbath lectures on his personal reminiscences of 
travel in Palestine. The Normal School students have 
free access to the University library and the Brooks’ Mu- 
seum of Botany, Zoology, and Natural History. The lat- 
ter is one of the most intereting features of our famous 
University. It is the gift of Lewis Brooks, of Rochester, 
New York, and is a fine monument to the good judgment 
and liberality of the donator. 

I heard only one of the preliminary lectures fiom the re- 
gular instructors; it was very elementary and practical. 
About 475 of the 500 applicants entered and the vacancies 
were not filled, as the others v.ight come in at any time. 
Two-thirds are women of various ages, which are not re- 
quired to be registered as is the case with the regular stu- 
dents of the University, and of various degrees of be:.uty, 
which need not be described with the minuteness accorded 
to opera singers. 

The social feature is of the most pleasant kind, as visits 
to the female teachers are not prohibited; in this respect, 
those with plain faces have one advantage from an utili- 
tarian point of view—they have fewer interruptions, and 
consequently, more time for improving their minds. I am 
not sure, however, that they have taken this view of it. 
The ladies occupy a row of buildings belonging to the Uni- 
versity, called Dawson's Row. Dr. Ruffoer has had a 
pavilion erected for the entertainment of their company, 
and alsv furnishes a brass band to play when desired. The 
following 1s a parody which was gotten rp on the female 
portion of the school, and which is sung to the air of the 


original, 





“T want to be a Normal, 
And with the Normals stand; 
A pencil in my waterfall, 
A note-book in my hand. 


And there among the Normals, 
With eyes that shine so bright, 
I'll take notes in the day time 
And dance till late at night. 


About the opening of the session, the ladies of the Uni- 
versity gave them a brilliant reception in the Public Hall. 
Miss Mary Magill was present, and contributed much t. the 
intertainment. She has been giving weekly readings dur- 
ing the seasion. The faculty generally endeavor to make 
the Normals have a pleasant time, and gratitude for their 
kindness is not wanting. I learned these fucts from the 

ecretary, Prof. J. Lucian Hamilton; the opinions which 
I shall advance are my own, gathered from observation 
and conversation with members of the school. There is 
considerable dissatisfaction among the teacher students, 
because they do not receive the benefit which they ex- 
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| pected. Some expected too much, some went more for 150—220 “ 
the fun, and there is some fault in the manner of instruc- | 
tion. Aristippus says that “it is no sign of health to eat 


more than one can digest.” The lectures follow each other 
in too rapid succession; they are often too general, and 
almost always leave the main question undecided, even in 
regard to methods of teaching. The mistake made is try- 
ing to have too much done in so shorta time. This ses- 
sion, howver, is the frst; and, of course, an experiment, 








Intermediate grammar, 
2.20—2,30 “ Primary object lesson. 
2.30—2.50 “ Recess. 

|2.50—3.20 “ Advanced language lesson. 
3.20—3.30 “ Primary geography. 
3.30—4 “ Intermediate geography. 


It was [heartily recommended by Profs. Kennedy and 
Lantry, aud approved by Commissioners Guinmp and Wil- 
hams. C, A. Wanner. 








which may be improved in the future. 

The necessary expenses to each student for the six 
weeks need not exceed $18, as they only pay for board 
and washing, the lectures being paid out of the Peabody 
fund. I am sure tliat all who are in earnest will receive 
the worth of their money. N. P. Hacxerr. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoou Journat. 
In the letter published in the Scnoot Journat of July 


To the Editor of the New York Scnoor Journav: 

| This county is controlled by an element which is 
jlooking for itelf only, and not the schools, and who- 
think the schools were made to give positions to them-~- 
selves and friends, irrespective of real ability. This is my 
| work and place. I know I can make one of the best 
schools in New Jersey, even in this most hopeless of 
places. Prayer, a conciousness of right, indomitable ene 


17 and 24, and signed by “Teacher,” and which summed | *™8Y: ® d deep and strong sympathy for the good of man- 
up the debtor and credit sides, a keynote is struck which , kind, must ever meet with success, and it shall, A aower 
should not be left to die in the silence of its own echo, | #24 4 higher education is rapidly dawning—an education 
The writer says, “I favor communing together, but I do| based on thought, real culture, the development of intel- 
wish our wise men would devise some system of associa-| lect, body and heart. And it seems to me your paper is 
tion work, productive of more valuable results to teachers.” | ‘ve only one that has dared to strike at the root and at- 
The failure to do this fully, is the snag which needs up- | ‘#ck educational abuses and its deformities. 
rooting, and that is, the want of discussion which was de-| T° open up these dens of darkness, to let in the light on, 
veloped to a painiul degree at the last State Association. | the growing race, who are feeling for something better, 
The reading of the best prepared papers in the world {ail | who know sometning is wrong in the schools and cannot 
to give full satisfaction without the opportunity to discuss , place it, isa great and glorions work, but poor reward too 
their merits, and without this discussion the audience is, I | fem in this life. It is one Geld im the great work of 
suppose, expected to give to the reader full assent. Dis- | Christianity. E. R. W. 





cussion suggests, originates and draws out facts, figures 
and individual opinions, all of which strengthens the good 
points and lays bare the sophistry that covers the weak 
ones, 

The program at Canandaigua was a very elaborate one, 
but about one-half never came to the front. All teachers 
are not like Mr. Ross who will have his say, but many are 
timid and hesitate to crowd their opinions forward, espe- 
cially as there was no upportunity for it. 

As the executive officer of a county association, I have 
found those meetings the most profitable where the widest 
range was given to discussion. We meet for this; it in- 
creases the interest, it develops and expands the intellec- 
tual powers, and draws out valuable suggestions—the ex- 
perimental part of the teachers life-work. But, if an as- 
sociation is run by a “ring,” which debars discussion, 
and the presentation of the salient points, it will, perhaps, 
account for the meager receipts of the treasurer, when 
compared with the report of last year. 

A resolution that asks the State Superintendent to urge 
the Legislature to pass a law demanding that the teachers 
of each Assembly district shall form Teachers’ Associations, 
without providing the means by which they may be at- 
tended, falls to the ground for want of proper sustenance. 

I am a member of the State Association, and have a 
right to be heard on a matter of such vital interest to the 
association as 1 think this to be. The taxation of na- 
tions without representation means revolution. The 
failure to support an association means annibilation. 
Things have changed, and what would do a few years ago 
will not meet the demands of our progressive age. 

Anoruer Tracer. 





Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoou Journar; 

The Steuben Oo. Teacher’s Institute was held in Avoca, 
commencing Aug. 9th, 1880, and continued cne week. 
Professors Kennedy and Lantry were Instructors. 169 
teachers were enrol'ed. This for a county, with 700 per- 
sons hold teachers’ certificates, with 420 teachers em- 
ployed at one time, seems to be a pretty small attendance. 
[So we should say.—Ed.] But most of the teachers pre- 
sent appeared to be alive in every sense, and the Institute 
was therefore pleasant, profitable, and a success. 


Procram. 
9 to 9.10 a. m., Opening exercises. 
9.10—9.20 “ Primary readings. 
9.20—9.50 “ Advanced arithmetic. 
9.50—10 “ Primary arithmetic. 
10—10.30 “ Intermediate arithmetic. 
10.30—10.50“  Recesses. 
10.50—11 “ Primary object lesson. 
11—11.30 “ Advanced reading, 
11.30—11.40“ Primary language lesson. 
11.40—12,10" Intermediate reading. 
1 to.1.10p. w., General exercises. 
l.lu—140 “ Advanced grammar. 
1.40—1.50 “ — Primary arithmetic. 


To the Editor of the New York Scnoot Journat: 

Teachers’ Associations are organized in nearly every 
county. That in Labette Co., Kan, is flourishing—is be- 
coming an actual power, whose ivfluence on the profSssion 
hereabouts must be seen to be appreciated. Our last meet- 
| ing at Labette city was complimented by a crowded house. 
The exercises were of a sort of popular nature. Many 
| teachers had specimens of work from their schools; me- 
| thods were compared and progress was very plainly vis- 
; ible. New methods are gaining ground, “organ-grinding” 
teaching is below par, and before the coming summer 
campaign is ended you shall hear ofa glorious “new de- 
perture” from our county. 


' Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journar: 

Permit me to say that our schools are by no means at a 
stand still. Three teacLers having left the ranks to be 
| married during this term, the names of new applicants for 
places came pouting in astonishingly. The young lady 
who left school for fear she would become a teacher and 
“never be married,” is brushing up her books and will 
soon be in the ranks, unless fortune speedily favors her, 
Managing mammas aren the alert, andjare anxious to 
know if there is another city which can boast of marry off 
five per cent. of its teachers yearly. O. B, Server. 


| 
| 








Jo the Editor of the New Yorkx Scuoot Journat ; 

Be pleased to change the address of my papers—ihe 
Inetircte and two copies of the Scnoiar’s Companion, 
which you have been sending to me. I like your papers 
much, The Instrrurs rests and refreshes me after a hard 
day's work inschool. It is like a tonic, @ little sharp at 
times, withal, but “faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 
I am truly striving after a higher life in school and am 
glad of anything that will show me my defects. My pu- 
pils look eagerly for the Companioy, and it’s from that 


that many of their pieces to read “‘ at sight” are —. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journat : 

Please do not advocate the rod nor sarcasm in this age 
in our schools. We love Chr'st and the Great Teacher's 
plans ourselves to well to abuse the trust in our mission- 


ary work. 
Better thinking— 
Purer actions. 
Cc. C: 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Jourxa: 

I desire to express my sincere satisfaction with the New 
York Scuoot Journat. I consider it as one of the best 
published. It is a true help to teachers, parents, and even 
pupils. Its spirit is progressive, liberal, high-minded, and 
truly Christian. In every number I find something to in- 
terest and instruct me. Louise Powtock. 

Normal Kindergarten, Washington, D. ©. 


“ T gave the Companron to one of my scholars to read ; 
after she had read it, she cried out, ‘O Miss Simon, this is 
| glorious; Igmust haveit’ We all think it is a_verys, ood 
paper."§ 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
Our Girl Graduates. 








The graduates of our colleges for women are becoming 
every year a larger and more infivential class, and who- 
ever has personal knowledge of their employments and 
aims knows that they are by no means a force at rest. 
Active, earnest, aspiring, they are already breathing a new 
life of intelligence into the sluggish currer.ts of society in 
the places in which they live. There are not afew small 
‘towns in which the number of young women given to 
self-culture far exceeds that of the young men. Clear- 
sighted observers note the fact that, while young men are 
drawn at a very early age into pursuits which absorb them 
to the entire exclusion of further education of themselves, 
girls are steadily pushing back the old line which conven- 
tional usag2 drew across the path of their development, 
and are looking forward to a time when the average edu- 
cation of American women will be higher than the aver- 
age education of American men. Margaret Fuller's am- 
ition for her friends, that they should have some “gener- 
‘ous seekiug,” promises to find among her country-women a 
far wider fulfillment than she dreamed even in her pro- 
phetic moods. 

It is quite possible thet this higher education of women 
is the most significant and momentous movement of the 
day ; that when all contemporaneous political and social 
changes are measured by their results it will appear that 
the liberal education of women involved more radical and 
far reaching effects than any other single cause. Pre- 
cisely what are to be the fruits of this wide sowing it is 
not possible as yet to discover; but results are already ap- 
parent which no intelligent observer can mistake. 

For one thing, the libeval education of women is settling 
the vexed question of women’s work and sphere. The so- 
lution of that problem is in the hands, not of the agitators 
and professional reformers, but of the graduates whom our 
colleges for women are sending every summer in increas- 
ing numbers into active life. 1t is their skill to meet the 
wants of society, their treined abilities coming into com- 
petition with masculine intellects, and not platform 
speeches and magazine articles which are bringing the 
‘world to a more just and generoas view of woman’s worth 
and work. The latter are well iu their way, but their in- 
fluence has been greatly overrated. The workers rather 
than the talkers are winning the prize. Old prejudices, 
time worn barriers of caste and conventionality, are stead- 
ily giving way before this increasing throng of women 


wh bring to the service of society faculties as well trained, | 


hands as skillful, and a moral purpose more potential and 
controlling than have ever been offered it before. 

~ To win place and power one must first be worthy and 
competent ; and when these per-onal qualifications are 
present the social and economical environment will soon 
bring itself into harmony. Ifthe woman is better fitted 
for the place than the man, by a law of nature the pl:ce 
will eventually be hers ; and our educated girls are making 
the road of self-support smoother and broader for their sex, 
because they are steadily marching along it rather than 
expending their energy in proclaiming what they are able 
and what they mean tod». The whole discussion about 
the capacity and proper work of women is a waste of time. 
They do not yet know what they can do under the new 
conditions of the age, and certainly men eannot tell them. 
An open field is all society can give them and is precisely 
what liberal education 1s winning for them; the results 
may be safely left to nature and themselves. 

The educated girls of America are forming a new .con- 
stituency for the highest literature, and their influence and 
taste ave likely to mark a new epoch in literary develop- 
ment. Few people, probably, have stopped to consider 
how large and important a place young men have filled in 
that vast and scattered audience to which literature ad- 
dresses itself. To win the suffrages of the undergraduates 
in our colleges is to lay the most substantial basis of power 
and fame. To be the popular author of the day with young 
readers is to be twenty years hence the familiar and 
chosen companion of the ruling class in society and the 


State. Between the ages of twenty and thirty-five are to | 
be found one-third of the whole reading public. The mar- 


velous influence which Emerson and Carlyle have exerted 


upon the thought of the age is largely explained by the! 


fact that their works are to be found in those little co‘lec- 
tions of books which every college room contains, These 


master minds had the first hearing, and the charm of their the school meeting of the district wherein she dwells, She| cerning your needs in that direction. 


earnestness and poetry has never lost its power. 


Women have of late years been greater readers than 
men, but their choice of books has been less critical and 
discriminating. Higher standards of culture have already 
brought about great changes, and the literary taste of wo- 
men is now fully ascritical as that of men. There has been 
lately a marked revival of interest in the very best litera- 
ture, indicated, for instance; by a rapid succession of new 
editions of standard histories; and observation shows that 
the new readers are largely found among young women. 
This fact indicates not only a more generous support for 
literature ; it means also those deeper changes which are 
involved in the presence of a new, keenly sensitive ard 
keenly sympathetic audience. The writer unconsciously 
adapts himself to those for whom he is writing, and if the 
response of impulse and feeling which returns to him is 
! pure and stimulating there will be a perceptible increase 
in his moral power. The first appearance of women as 
readers of books was followed by a marked purification of 
thought and language. Their collective and educated 
opinior, expressing itself more authoritatively, may be 
signalized by advances still more significant and beneficial. 
—Christian Union. 





* 
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Elocution. 


Good reading requires familiarity with, and appreciation 
of the thoughts and feelings of the author, with the ability 
to give free and natural vocal expression to the same, the 
physical being the medium through which the mental 
must operate, Vocal expression is of primary importance 
in the teaching of reading. Voice, like the entire physi- 
cal economy, depends upon the organs of respiration and 
will be good or bad according to their vigor, activity, and 
development, or weakness, inactivity, and compression. 
Hence, the necessity of first securing an easy and correct 
use of the breathing apparatus. This can be done by 
means of judiciously selected breathing exercises, together 
with such free gymnastics as wili bring into action and 
strengthen the muscles of the chest, waist and abdo- 
| men. 

Having gained facility in breathing, the next step is to 
utilize the breath in the production of voice. An open and 
| free use of the larynx must be secured and then proceed 
by degrees from the mildest vocal efforts to the stronger 
and more emphatic utterances. 

Voice in the mass does not meet tue wants of our na- 
ture very well, hence arises the necessity of word mould- 
ing, the third step in the work, and one that, if neglected, 
makes sad havoc of satisfactory results in reading. That 
these are primary steps of great importance can not be 
questioned. To be convinced that they are and have been 
neglected in the instruction of the day, we have but to 
turn to the weak and cramped lungs, diseased throats, 
weak, thin, shrill, hard, unsympathetic voice or voices that 
were and are not, and the inarticulate mumbling or 
screaming to be found in all our institutions of learning; 
on the lecture platform; at the bar and in the pulpit. 
These are not the finishing, but the foundation of the 
art. 

When a degree of proficiency in these first. steps has 
been gained we are ready to begin the analysis of senti- 
men’, and the study ot the various elements of vocal ex- 
pression and their application in the rendition of the dif- 
ferent classes ot emotions. This latter department of the 
work opens up a field of study no less interesting and 
valuable than it is extensive.—M. F. Borce. 











To the Women Voters of New York State, 


You are free, for the first time, at eleven thousand dis- 
trict school meetings Oct. 12 next, to exercise that polit- 
ical power which is your right, but which has hitherto in 
practice been denied. 

Every mother whose child has attended the district- 
school eight weeks or more since Oct, 12, 1879; every 
; woman with whom a motberless child lives which has so 
' attended ; every woman who hires taxable house or land 

in the district; every woman who works land on shares ; 
|every woman who owns fifty dollars worth of clothing or 
| furniture not required for daily use; every woman who 
owns stocks or bonds other than those of the United States, 
or has money in bank or other personal property to the 
value of fifty dollars or more—if she is a native of this 
country or isa naturalized American citizen or has since 
Oct. 12, 1874, declared her intention to become such, is 
entitled under chapter nine of the laws of 1880 to vote at 





is at liberty to vote for school trustees, district clerk. tax 





collector and librarian; to vote on questions of taxation 
and on all matters before that meeting. If her vote is 
challenged she has simply to swear it in; and under section 
thirteen of title seven of the general school laws, if she 
does so her vote must be received. It is not needful that 
women without children attending school shall have paid 
taxes; it is enongh that they are liable to pay. 

WOMEN HAVE VOTED UNDER THIS LAW 
in Albany, Syracuse, Middletown and Staten Island, with 
very good results, 

Two-thirds of the teachers in the public schools of this 
State are women, mostly young and are under the official 
authority of men. Propriety and good management re- 
quire that their own sex take part in overseeing the ser- 
vice and control of these twenty-two thousand women. 

MOTHE?S AND GUARDIANS 
of children, you have now a voice in the conduct of the 
schools whereto those children go. From knowledge of 
the children’s needs you can do toward better management 
much tbat men have overlooked. Thecare you give to 
children in the home should extend also to the school. 

Of over thirty thousand teachers in the public schools of 
this State, at least ten thousand are employed and dismis- 
sed, not on grounds of fitne:s but to aid political intrigue. 
This evil your votes should cure. 

Your use of these great powers, for the first time con- 
ceded in this State, is yet more vital since it is a long step 
toward the end of an old and vast wrong, the total dis- 
franchisement ofa majority of the grown people of the 
Empire State, merely because of their sex ; a wrong whence 
spring much crime, pauperism, taxation and other public 
ills. Your presence at the school meetings Oct. 12, 1880, 
will do much to destroy false impressions, and to convince 
the public of the importance of doing away this unjust and 
unconstitutional disfranchisement. 

Come then, women voters of New York, to every school- 
house on that day! Read meantime the school-laws of 
your State, which any lawyer . can show you; visit the 
schools, and observe their condition. Thus prepared, show 
that yov can value and use political freedom, and so help 
New York lead the world to tu!! liherty and civilizatigy 

Cremence S. Lozrer, M.D., Chairman Woman Suf- 
rage State Committee. 

James K. H. Wiutcox, Secretary (208 Broadway, 
New York.) 

Liire Devertvx Biaxe, President State Woman 
Suffruge Society. 

Martitpa Jostyn Gace, Vice-President at Large. 

Heten M. Stocum, Chairman Executive Committee. 
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Truancy. 








Truancy is probably the worst evil of school life, in- 
volving as it does the acting of a lie, and thus re-acting 
upon the moral character of the child Any one will ad- 
mit that the child who will act a lie is no better than he 
who tells one. How to overcome this evil of truancy, is 
ore of the great nroblems of all large schools. It is a fact 
that many parents wink at the. delinquencies of their 
children in this respect. 

Truancy is promoted in this way: Many parents are 
exceedingly restive under the just requiiements of the 
school in the matter of excuses for absence. When teachers, 
in the proper discharge of their duties, seek for some 
reasonable excuse for the pupil's absence, they are virtually 
(if not in so many words) told by the parent, it is none o 
their business. 

Right thinking people are desirous that their children 
be held toa s‘rict accountability; but parents in their 
hurry dislike to take time for writing excuses, and fre- 
quently express their impatience in terms not too compli- 
mentary to the teacher. Pupils soon learn how much an- 
noyance the writing of excuses is, and it is an easy way 
out of the difficulty to write them themselves, Thus 
many a boy has taken his first Jesson in forgery. Hav- 
ing ‘earned how easy it is to pass muster in the way of 
excuses, it is but a step to truancy, as the truancy can be 
so easily covered by a forged excuse. If come parents 
were aware how mach deception is practiced: by their 
children, as soon as they are able to write, they would be 
greatly alarmed. 





WE invite attention to the change of address, We are 
now at 28 East 14st., and here we invite our friends. “We 
have School Supplies and invite Correspondence con- 
Our Educationaj 
Agency is to be unexcelled—complete in all particulars. 
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FOR THE HOME. 





Digging His Own Grave, 





“Ha, ha,” and I turned around. “Ha, ha, ha,” there 
stood a jolly looking fellow, and behind him were three others, 
they bad all come up from a wine cellar and had evidently 
been drinking heavily. I looked again; there was something 
familiar in the face, and it took me some time to go back in 
my memory and s quiet home where I had seen Warren 
Fairly when a boy. But I was puzzled by his present sur- 
roundings. Where was his father and mother, eisters and | 
brothers? But I was in haste, the train went at six o'clock, 
and I was late, so I pressed on. re 

In a few days I was passing the wine shops again, and 
Warren Fairly emerged again. This time his face was flushed 
and he was in no mood to cry “ha, ha.” I spoke to him, and 
he recognized me. I learned he was doing business in the 
city, and from time to time I saw him for several years, and 
all of that time he was steadily digging his own grave. The 
sextons say that one hundred shovelfuls of earth will made a 
deep grave. Let us see how Warren Fairly performed his 
task. 

He threw up the first shovelfu! when he began to smoke—it 
made him thirsty, it brought him with those that set a small 
value on life, and so he entered the wine shup; the first time 
only to accompany some friends. But soon he was persuaded 
out of his scruples. ‘“ Have a glass of beer, Warren, it will do 
you good. Come, now, Mr. Nonsense, pour him out one, I 
sa »” 

And, half ashamed, the second spadeful was dug out of his 
grave. He had no liking for beer, but his companions had, 
and soon for want of backbcne he became a daily consumer of 
beer. 

The grave grew deeper and deeper; sometimes the work 
would seem to stop for months, then it was resumed with 
great activity. He married and was in a pleasant home; 
children were around him and the grave was neglected; then 
he took in a partner who was a drinker of whiskey, and the 
grave began to grow deeper. Like the shipthat is drawn into 
the maelstrom he was drawing nearer the spot where he would 
be finally laid. Endowed originally with a powerful form, he 
stood the poison of tobacco, beer and whiskey remarkably. 

One night when partially drunk he attempted to get ona 
horse car and was knocked down, and could just crawl toa 
pile of lumber near by. Here he lay while a storm eame up 
and drenched him to the skin. He was next laid up with a 
heavy cough—the grave is getting deeper rapidly. The phy- 
sician says he must be careful or he will not last long. He 
rests his poor body for a few weeks, and again he is out of 
doors; the sun shines again on him, the cool breeze blows 
again on him. He feels the love of life springing up in him 
and he resolves he will now throw away his poisons. His 
companions meet him and insist’ upon “ treating” him--so 
glad to see him round again, you know. The bar-keeper 
smiles upon him, and the landlord shakes his hand. 

“You want a little good whiskey to set you up,” says one. 

And the poor fellow beiieves it, and—the grave's deeper. 

A few monthe elapse—he struggles to give up his habits, he 
yields, he struggles, he yields, and it is now only a question of 
time—for he is a doomed man. The grave is nearly done. 
For he went to the whiskey shop but a few nights ago and 
they were obliged to carry him home. 

“ Fairly is "bout used up,” says the landlord. 

‘“* Yes,” says one who has been his tempter year after year. 
“he wont last much longer.” 

There is the doctor's carriage at the door this morning, and 
it stays a good while. Friends came to see a poor broken 
down man ; but the bar-keeper and the fellows who joined in 
the “ha, ha,” they do not enter. 

That must have been his last work on his grave, for see 
there is the hearse, and it drives slowly away. Let us follow. 
They cover the coffin with earth, they put up a headstone and 
on it is a name. What shall be the maxim? Shall it be 
“ How blessed the rightsous ;” ‘‘When the eye saw me then 
it blessed me.” No, none of these. Write this to catch the 
eye of those who pass. 

“ Here lies one who dug his own grave.”—Scholar’s Com- 
panion, 








Catacombs. 


By J. L. M. 

Catacombs, taken in their general signification, are subter- 
ranean chambers formed generally in rock, whichis soft and 
easily excavated. They are found in almost every country 
where such rocks exist, and in most cases probably originated 
in mere quarries, which afterwards came to be used as places 
of sepulchures for the dead, or hiding places for the living. 

The most celebrated Catacombs in existence are those on 
the Via Appia, near to the city of Rome. To these dreary 
caverns it is said the early Christiens were in the habit of re- 
tiring in times of persecution, and in them were buried the 





| five wide, which have a zig-zag course like those of mines 


, | our camp. When it was done we felt quite secure against 





saints and martyrs of the primitive church. It is also believed 


| 
that they were used as burying places by the pagans, They con- | 
sist of long narrow galleries, usually about eight feet high and 


Dr. Durbin in his “ Observations in E.rope,” says his guides 
told him that they have a length of twenty miles; yet six ouly 
have been ascertained to exist, and of these many portions are 
said to have faller in or become dangerous. 

When Rome was besieged by the Lombards in the eighth 
century many of the Catacombs were destroyed. 

Catacombs are found at Naples closely resembling those at 
Rome, being in mavy parts literally covered with Christian 
symbols. Here Art has found her way, and in one large vault- 
ed chamber there are found paintings, which have retained a 
wonderful freshness, considering the time and dampness of the | 


situation. Catacombs are also found in Greece, Asia Minor, | 
Syria, Persia and Egypt. Those of Paris are second to those 
at Rome. These were formed by excavating building stone, 


and are said to extend under one sixth of the city. 

The suggestion of couverting them into receptacles for the 
dead was made by a police officer, in 1785, and it was favor- 
ably received, from the necessity of removing the vast accumu- 
lation of bodies from the cemetries of the city. The work war 
performed at night; the bones were conveyed in funeral cars 
followed by priests chanting requiems for the dead, and were 
precipitated down a perpendicular shaft into the quarries be- | 
low. The contents were rapidly augmented by the massacres 
ofthe “ Reign of Terror.”—Scholar's Companion. 
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Camping Out. 
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By FraNK WILSON. 


We determined to spend a part of our summer in the woods, 
and soa party was organized ; it consisted of eight persons. In | 
July we started for the Adirondacks, taking the “Daniel Drew” | 
to Albany and the New York Central railroad cars to Fonda ; 
then the Gloversville railroad cars to Northville, and then the 
stage to Sageville. Here we are close by two of the numerous | 
Adirondack lakes—Lake Pleasant and Round Lakes Next, we | 
get,a team to take us over to Lake Piseco, aud of course we 
stay with Daniel Rudes—for it is about the only house on the 





lake. Here we make ou: final preparations for going into the | 
wilderness. We hire a guide, who is to show us the way, and 

cook and generally help make us comfortable. We get a boat 
and put it and all of our supplies on a wagon, and off we go | 
Here isalist ofthe things we carried: a bag of hard tack, a} 
bag o{ flour, ten pounds of sal! pork. twenty of corn (indian) | 
meal, two hams, five pounds of butter, twenty of sugar, five cans 
ot condensed milk, salt, pepper and a bag of potatoes. Each 
had an old overcoat and a stout blue blanket. For cooking- 
utensils, each had a tiv plate, a knife and fork, a cup and spoon ; 
then there was a coffee pot, a spider and a tin pail or two 

These were all put into a small trunk, so as to be easily car- 
ried. 

The road is very rough, in fact there is, after a few miles 
no road at all to our eyes, but the guide seems to seeone. He 
goes ahead with his axe and cis a tree here and there, and 
the horses clamber over logs as though they were used to it 
Noon finds us in the dense woods and we stop and watch the 
guide get the dinner. He builds a fire and puts on the tin 
coffee-pot half filled with water, then he slices off some pork, 
counting a slice for each of us ; he puts some water in an iror 
spider and when it is bot, puts in the pork, and when it boils 
says “ that is freshened enough, I guess,” throws away the 
water and puts in the pork again—this time to try. 

We dip our “ hard tack”—that is, crackers—in the coffee, 
and the pork we cut on our tin plates, and thus our first “camp 
ing out” meal istaken. We enjoy it amazingly. The guide 
washes the dishes by wiping them with green leaves. As he 
is an importaat character, we describe him asa tall, severe 
ooking man by the name ot Mr. Benjamin Lenbo; we began 
to call him Mr. Lenbo, but it fell off to “ Lenbo” in a day or 
two, and he was not severe or cross at all—only looked so. 

Night found us still in the woods, and so we camped by th 
side of a brook ; the horses had some hay and oats, brought in 
the wagon, and we had pork, coffee and hard tack, and slept 
on some boughs—and capitaly, too. We talked about pan- 
thers, but Mr Lenbo said ‘pshaw, boys,” and we never waked 
up until broad dayhght. 

We reached Hemlock-lake the next day and the team went 
back. Our boat was launched and some began to fish, others 
helped Lenbo build the “camp.” It was done in this way : 
two trees were selected with forks in them about twelve feet 
from the ground, and a ridge-pole put across, then other poles 
were leaned against this pole to make a roof; on these were 
put branches having large green Jeaves on them in such a way 
that they acted like shingles. It took us two days to finish 


storms, though one of the boys said it would “ leak like a 
sieve.” It proved, however, able to stand a heavy rain. Lenbo 
said the best roofs are made of birch or hemlock bark. 

We chose every day a boy as chief assistant. He fetched 





water and cut wood. Lenbo undertook to keep us supplied 


w th fizshorgame. He went out on the lake early in the morn- 
ing and generally got fish enough for breakfast; at that um 


the lake was covered with a white mist very beautiful to see. 


During the day we w nt out on the lake or up the orooks, and 
generally took all the fish we needed. Sometimes we were 
uek¥ enough to shoot some ducks or partridges. In this case 
Lenbo made a potpie, for we had some baking-powder—then 
we gave ourselves up to feasting. Sometimes we cooked our 
trout by sticking it on the end o“a long stick and holding it 
in the fire, or by pressing the stick into the ground the trout 
would attend to his own roasting ; some hung a piece of pork 
so that the gravy would drp on the fish and seasonit. We 
stayed here just three weeks and then the wagon came up for 
us and all went to spend a week at Mr. Rudes’, on Piseco lake. 
We iad ail grown stronger, browner and heavier; one of our 
number had gained eight pounds during the three weeks. The 
cost of this trip was not large : 

For supplies $12.00; wagon and boat, 10.00; guide, 50.00 
~ $72.00; or $3.00 for each per week. 

Some, who have had experience, take no guide but do their 
own work ; in this way the expense is generally reduced to 
about one dollar per week. This does not incluae the cost of 
traveling of course; that depends on the distance rou go. Some 
get a tent and carry that, so as to be sure and be dry in 4 rain. 

Pains should be taken to select a good place for e«mping. 
The ground should be dry. the beach should be ore easy to 
get the boat up; and it possible have a spring of nice water 
oear you. The beds shoul i be of hemlock boughs and can be 
raised from the ground with a little trouble by driving forked 
sticks and laying poles across. ‘There is no danger of ‘taking 
cold" because you sleep out of doors, as most peorle think. 

In some piaces masquitoes are troublesome ; they m y be 
kept away by building a fire outside of the camp that will give 


|} out much smuke ; such is commonly called “a smudge.” Some 


use pennyroyal, either buying the oil, or gathering the herbs. 
It is safe to take a piece of netting along to put over your bed. 

The pleasures of camp life cannot be described ; they must 
be tasted to be enjoyed. The bathing and rowing, the fishing 
and hunting, the story-telling, the sleeping ina dense woods 
with a blazing fire just outside, the profound silence, except- 
ing the scream of a lonely loon in the far distance—all of these 
will be remembered for many years. 


+e 





Rich Men anp Women.—. f the four men who are supposed 


|}t0 be the most wealthy hving, the poorest is the Duke of 


Westminster, whose income is set down at $4,000,000 a year. 
Taking it at that sum, the amount which the duke can spend 
without entrenching on his capital is $10,000 a day, $450 per 
hour, and $7.40 a minute. The next man in tLe ascending 
scale is Senator Jones of Nevada, whose income is valued at 
exactly $5 000,000, giving him the mght to spend, if he likes, 
$'0 a minute out of revenue. The head of the Rothschild fam 
ily comes next, with the yearly income of $10,000,000, and the 
yearly expenses which he can detray thereout are of course 
donble as great as those of the senator. At the top of the list 
cowes Mr. J. W. Mackey, with a revenue of $13,750,000, which 
enables him to disburse $3,500 a day, $1,500 an hour, and $25 
a minute. The fortunes of the other three are insignificant if 
compared wi.h this gentleman's wealth. For they were the 
growth of many years either of succesetul toil or of lucky spec- 
ulation, or both combined. But Mackey was thirty years ago 
a penniless boy in Ireland, and now he is the owner of the 
richest silver mine that Las ever been discovered. 

The richest woman on the globe, Baroness Burdett Coutts 
excepted, is said to be Mrs. E. H. Green, wife of the vice— 
president of the Louisville and Nashville railway. She was the 
daughter of a whaling master of New Bedford, who owned 
line of whalers. He died, leaving her an estate estimated at 
$8,000,000. She lived, according to accounts, very prudently, 
to a point of closeness indeed. By the simplici:y of her tastes 
and the restriction of her wants combined, she was enabled to 
add her large income each year to her capital, which, by ste .dy 
accumulation, has grown to be about $28,000,000. Her hus- 
band had an ample fortune when he married her, and he has 
so managed it that it has largely increased since. Persons iu a 
position to know report their united income at from $2,500,000 
to $3,000,000 a year, which, for a man and woman aged re- 
spectively forty-seven and forty-three, may be considered mod- 
erately comfortable. The wealthiest young women in New 
York city are the daughters of the late Commodore Garner, of 
the great calico printing works ; they are reputed to be worth 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000 each. 


<2 0 @> 0" 

CurzE ror DrunkeNness. —The following is Dr. Unger’s mode 
of preparing his celebrated remedy, and thousands have been 
cured by it. Take a pound of the best, quill, red Peruvian 
bark, powder it and soak it in one pint of diluted alcohol. 
Ther strain it and evaporate toa half-pint. Fora dose give 
@ teaspoonful every three hours the first and gecond day, and 
occasionally moisten the tongue between the doses. The third 
day take a half teaspoonful every three tours. The nexta 
little less, and soon. It takes from seven to thirty days to 
effect a cure. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Evewentary Geocraray. D. Appleton & 
Oo: New York. 

This li'tle book will help along the edu- 
cational revolution that is in progress. 
Most “elementary” books are such only in 
name: they are usually merely the materials 
of a larger volume, reduced in size some 
what, as the legs of the father’s pantalouns 
are shortened for the son. The deadly sir. of 
our education. teachers, books and all is 
mechanism. It has begun to be apparent 
that the direction, not the spirit of our edu 
cation, is wholly wrong. Our elementacy 
books have been the worst of all. The 
little primer that tanght us, 

“In Adam's fall 
We siuned all,” 


might be tolera‘ed, for the aim ot the wri- 
ter was to make a religious impression. 
But what shall be said of the write: of an 
“ Elementary Geography” who plunges his 
little read-rs at once into the immense prob 
lems of cosmography—yea, even in the very 
first sentence, thus: 

Q. What is geography ? 

A. A description of the earth. 

Q. What is the earth? 

A. A globe or ball? 

Q. What is the extent of its circumfer- 
ance ? 

A. 25,000 miles. 

Q. How long is the diameter ? 

A. About 8 000 miles. 

The wor-e feature is that we ever en- 
dured this thing so long. And still worse, 
if possible, is the curioas fact that there are 
so-called teachers who unblushingy de- 
clare this method a good one—because it is 
so thorough ! 

The ‘“‘ Elementary Geography” of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. b-gin on its title page with 
saying “ Our lessons should start trom thu: 
concrete.” And it 1s not until we reach the 
99th page that the pupil is introd iced to the 
word ‘ Geography.” Thatis, it is reserved 
for the last utterance instead of the /irst. 

Let the teacher of geography pon- 
der on that Pestalozzian idea. If it is 
true, thn the pattern geography is all 
wrong. Butit is true, and the teacher who 
“puts brains in his work” (the artist Turner 
declured that the only secret of his painting, 
was that he mixed his paints with brains), 
must bear it m mind each and every hour 
of the day. 

This “Elementary Geography” begins at 
the fondation. The first lessons are not 
lessons at all, but explanations concerning 
direction; ‘ Point up—down—to the right 
—to the ‘eft. Point to where the sun rises. 
Point to where he sets. Name the direc- 
tion in which the sun sets Face the east. 
etc.” In this way North, East, South and 
West are learned. This is the correct me 
thod. The child should learn what is at his 
own door, betore he should be told about 
Africa. Atleast, common sense so teaches 
us 





Then comes Distance and Measuring. We 
-are sorry to say that there are many school- 
rooms where cube root is taught, but where 
the modes of determining distance are never 
explained. The teacher is here rightly told to 
‘begin with the inch; to cut pieces of wood 
or paper of that length, and then put them 
together. The pupil is to be furnished with 
@ foot measure, and exercised in measuring 
the books, desks, b'ackboards, etc., ete. 
Next the pupil is shown how to draw a 
plan of the school-room, by first measuring 
‘the length and wid-h, and then fixing on a 
scale as an inch to a foot, ete. Of course, 
‘this will take some time—and the teacher 
will get impatient, perhaps, and desire to 
have the children learn something about 
Constastinople ; they can recite, and thus 
make a show, but that is really of little im- 
portance. Days will pass along and finally 
the children will have clear ideas of Distance 
and learn how space is filled with things, as 
hills, plains, mountains, rivers, lakes, and 
that these can be represented on paper and 
that such representation is called a map. 
They will be taught how to make maps them- 
selves. This is, of course, contrary to the 
plan which has prevailed of buying maps 
ready made, and the teacher may have 
some difficulty in teaching how to repr- 
sent the school-house, the church, and the 
town on the black-board, or on paper. If 
80, he must learn how; for the teacher 
must be a torch-bearer, casting light on the 


The only objection to be made to this 
“ Elementary Geography” is thut it will re- 
quire a genuine good teacher to handle it. 
The ‘ patent plan” was the easy one for the 
teacher. The questions were at the bottom 
of the page, and the text-book made everv- 
thing handy. True, it made also lazy 
teachers and uneducated pupils—but one 
was too deeply concerned to complain and 
the other was too voung to do so. 

The subj-cts of climate and vegetation fol- 
low, then animals, then minerals, then oc- 
cupations of men, And here we notice that 
the teacher is urged to take her ‘pupils to 
visit fac or'es and shops. Well, well, well! 
The “patent teacher” will say, “Jannot I 
teach g ography without all that troable ?” 
Just let me have the class, I will set them 
about two pares to a lesson, and they shall 
learn it word for word. None of these new- 
fangled wavs forme.” True Bat we pro- 
ceed and find thir “Elementary Seareh re 
givas very little for its pupils to learn, 

to the fifteenth page there are thirty lines 
to be learned, or about two lines to the page, 
The scholars cannot comp ain at this oer 

tainly, for the time required will be, as we 
estimate it, about three weeks. The “patent 
teacher” may possibly throw dwn the book 
and say, “I never can keep them ocoupied 
unless I can give them something to learn 
out of the bok.” 

As we said before, the objection to the 
book and the only one so far, is thatit will 
require a genuine teacher to teach geogra- 
phy after the style of the “Appleton’'s Ele- 
mentary Geography.” It may be that it 
will cause such to appear on the surtace, if 
so, the publishers will prove to be benefac- 
tors of the children. 

As we go on we find the teacher reads 
and eaplains about Government—the Jail, 
tne Constable, the Poorhouse, the Oullector, 
the Judge, etc. etc. We do not remember 
seeing any of these explained in any other 
geography, but they surely ace proper top- 
ics for areal “Elementary Geography.” 

On the seventeenth page the pupil is told 
that “we live on the outside of a great body 
called the earth.” From this he passes to 
his own State. And this closes the first 
part of the buok. 

The remainder of the volume deals with 
first the {United States, and then North 
America, then South America, then Europe, 
then Africa, then Asia, and then Oceanica. 
The United States is dealt with quite fully 
and the others quite briefly. Maps are in- 
troduced in which only the prominent fea- 
tures are given, so that the pupil is not con- 
fused by a multiplicity of names and things. 
In fact, those only are given concerning 
which some important fact is stated. The 
analytic method is used. The general 
features are stated, then the more special 
ores are bronght to view. 

It would be easy to finda great number 
of excellent features in this “Elementary 
Geography.” The main ones are as we 
have stated above. 


(1) It is prepared in accordance with the 
principles of education. 
(2) It is based on a sound philosophy. 


(3) It proposes to develop, not to stuff the 
minds of the pupils who handle it. 


(4) Useful and not unimportant facts are 
placed before the child. 


(5) Geographical ideas and not merely 
geographical names are imparted. 
(6) The spirit of investigation is encour- 
aged and thisis about all that any teacher 
cando, The pupil who hasa good teacher 
leaves the school desirous of learning more. 
It has been hinted above that it will re- 
quire a good teacher to use the book. This 
is true And the publishers deserve credit 
for initating what will be a relorm among the 
teachers in the method of presenting geog- 
raphy. Generations of children have been 
ruined in the school room by the Messrs. 
Choak- em-Childs that fill the teacher's place, 
and many generations will be met by the 
same ruin:.ns menner of dealing with mind. 
The mistake will go, for it takes loug for 
philosophy to triumph over routinism. 
The typographical appearance of the book 
deserves praise. It is bound %n cloth and 
thus hasan element of permanence added. 
It is elegantly illustrated and the illustra.ions 
are of natural scenery or objects that strict- 
'y pertain to ageo,raphy. The maps are 
remarkably clear, every name is distinct. 
The geographical names are pronounced. 
The features above enumerated constitute 
a volume that may rightly be called an “Ex- 


Among the Publishérs. 


Baker, Pratt & Co. 
This firm have an elegant store on Bond 
str: et, into which they removed in the spring. 
The first story is devoted to a general book 
business, which is rapidly increasing under 
their hands ; the second to school furniture, 
and here are samples of the most approved 
styles of desks, chairs, maps, globes, etc. A 
visit will repay any one and give a good 
idea of the progress of our sctoola in the 
matter of furniture. The Triumph Desk is 
probably as fine a desk as can be made, and 
here 1's excellent features can be seen in de- 
tail, The charge ofthe furniture isin Mr. 
Galpin’s hands—a _ gentleman favorably 
known among the teachers. We preilict 
that a large trade will be built up by this 
enterprising firm in this new department. 
On the thir! floor is the Fancy Goods de- 
partment, And here one must stand sur 
pri-ed. Nearly every art:cle has just been 
imported under the eye of Mr. OC. D. Pratt, 
and it is but just to say that unusual taste 
has been displayed. Here are paint boxes, 
Bobemian inkstands, porte-monnaies of the 
richest kind, in fact they are the sole agents 
of Hermann Lechmann of Off-nbach, who 
is known to make the finest in the world. 
Photograph and autograph albums charm- 
ingly decorated ; some of these are as large 
asa family Bible. Fancy shopping bags 
and baskets of great variety. One cannot 
see these without thinking that art is taking 
a decided hold in America. No article but 
bears the stamp of an improved taste. 
In addition the firm keep a full stock of 
all kinds of stationery goods, 1 
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J. B. Lreprxcorr & Co. have a valuable 
list of educational works. Among them ae 
Sxnford's series of Arithmetics, Cuatter's 
Physiologies and Worcester’s Dictionaries— 
each well known to the schools of the coua- 
try. In addition to these are Pranti’s new 
text-book on Botany, a capital treatise, and 
the Pronouncing Geographical Gazeteer. 
This latter is a remarkab’e volume and is 
worthy to be in every library and every 
school. Then comesa list of dictionaries of 
ancient and modern languages and a great 
variety of text-books on various subjects. 


Joxes Brotners & Co. publish valuable 
historival works by Ridpsth. His Histo-y 
of the United States is preferred by man 

teachers to any other, on account of the vi 
vacity of its style and exclusion of unim- 
portant details. They also publish a series 
of excellent arithmetics by Prof Milne. 


Wituiam Woop & Oo. are well known as 
the publishers of a well known grammar, 
Brown’s. That this has been adapted by 
New York and Brooklyn for use in their 
schools shown how it is esteemed here at 
home. 

Georce Lockwoon publishes a series 
of writing books in the “Angular Hand” 
that is used considerably in the fashionable 
world ; the “Robertsonian syatem ot teach- 
ing languages,” which has a deserved pop- 
ularity. Mr, Lockwood is headquarters for 
German and French books of all kinds. 
Schools are supplied by him with a single 
volume or in quantity. 


J. H. Burtrr & Co.—The Maps publish- 
ed by this firm are well known in every 
part of the civilized globe, almost. Mit- 
chell’s Maps are standard. The new series 
are remarkable f:r clearness, beauty and 
cheapness.The small series costs but $10,00, | 
the large costs $20.00. This firm also! 
publishes Reading Charts (thirty ona roller) 
and they are of remarkable beauty. They 
cost only $5.00 per set. Charts of this kind 
are indispensable to primary classes. 


Porter & Coates.—Thi.. firm publish four 
very important works ‘Raub’s Lessons in 
English” 1s commended by teachers as of ¢ 
most practical aud valuable work. ‘ Ranb’s 
Practical Englisa Grammar” is a work that 
will take zank with any of the scientific 
treatises, and yet is easy to understand. 
This author has put forthsome most valu- 
able works on Arithmetic. “Scull’s Greek 
Mythology” is a beautifully illustrated book, 
and is destined to a wide popniarity. The 


“School Physiology” of Prof. Dunglison and 
Buckwalter’s Speller are other excellent v 








darkness in front of the pupi:. 4 


EMENTARY GEOGRAPHY.” 


works by the same firm. 


Dixon's Penciis.—One of the most inter- 
esting of our native indusiries s the manu- 
facture of pencils by the “Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co.” in Jersey City, N. J. They 
have taken seventy-four prizes ot the high- 
est character for their products and the su- 
nerior character of their pencils is unques- 
tioned. The public are becoming deeply 
interested in the progress of a compay that 
means to prodnce sueh good and yet such 
varied work. They produce ten varieties of 
pencils from the very soft to the very hard, 
and we are assure that artists prefer them 
tohose that are imported. Great as has 
been the reputation of “Faber’s Pencils” 
t now looks as though “Dixon's Pencils” 
lar surpass them. 


Hoveston, Mrrrim & Co, publish some 
volume tat may be used for ‘‘Supplement- 
ary Reading” to good advantage. These 
are “American Prose,” “American Poetry” 
and “Ballads and Lyrics.” We have refer- 
ence to these volumes before and now doso 
again witl renewed emphasis, because the 
need o* such reading is imperative and be- 
cause these works meet that want. The 
teacher and scholar need handy volumes 
that will give some insight into literature, 


and at the same time interest them in it. In 


addi'ion this firm publish other volumes, 
valuable for school purposes. 





Is it Possible, 


That a remedy made of such common, 
simple plants as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, &c., make so many and such 
marvelous and wonderful cures as Hop 
Bitters do? It must be, for when old and 
young, rich and poor, Pastor and Doctor, 
Lawyer and Editor, all testify to = | 
been cured by them, we must believe an 
doubt no longer. See other column.— Post 
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PorTrer, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

Payee, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
‘ernmanship. 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
tNpUSTRIAL Drawine Books. 
Primary Drawine CaRDs. 
TracnEers’' Manual TO Booms. 
GUIDE TO CARDS. 
Di re’ Spelling Blan 
acyiae anil Seshine Binaige = 
a an 

“Amer : ‘ tail } eens esos. 1 2a, 10 cts, 

The National Com o . An Flemen- 
tary and Practical Series of in Com- 

~< — Writing and Business Forms. Retail 


, 10 cents. 
Greene's Graded Grammar Blanks. 
bad “ Langoage “ 


Descriptive Catalogues with Rates of Introduction 
turnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Posurenens, Pura.. Pa, 
Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of Histery.—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chrono! Gen ical and Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong to, cloth, $2.00. 
eterteal Questions, Logically Arranged and 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.7. 
3 i rical Atlas, 
ee a chronological, series of 100 Colored 
illustrating su: ve periods, from the dawn of 
tory to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto eloth, 














Historical Cha or, history Targht by the 
Showing ats elance the Rise, Bevel nent and Fail 

ot al m nt Na from earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is pcbiished in tour 
distinct forms. 


r ha Fer terms and other information, address the pub- 





COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


UARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 

prery eep. §$'0. 

UNIVERSAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
rart 


rv sh 
ACADEMIC Bic TONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
lfroan. $1 
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SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
i2mo. Half roan. 00. 

PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 16mo. Half 


roan. cents 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, @ 
cts.: roan, flexible, & cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


1.00. 
Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 
fall pipesencing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester’s, in the opinion of oar most distinguished educa- 
tora, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 
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THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides con Schools and Families with’ Profes- 
sores, . Tutors. Governesses, and Teachers 
ev arate. Yrovides Te chers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo Teachers’ 
ication forms tarnished on request. Parties in need 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. >,vETALIZED. . 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
xhaustion, or weakened digestien. It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


brain and nerves. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 
F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
FIRST YEARS {850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1800 


SO NG--L AND. a LIFE 











How to get Sick. 


Expose yourself day and night, eat too 
much without exercise; work too hard 
without rest; doctor all the time; take all 


i z i j : Assets Jan.1, 1880 ............ inane’ 049. 156.00 
the vile nostrums advertised and then at Surplus ov er a “Lisbilitigs. - oom o 18:9. wy 4-4 
will want to know. Amount of Insurance in 


How to Get Well. Day Schools on io Classes. Ratio of Assets, $122 to each $100 of liability.” 
9 edi ne ee INSURANCE COMPANY 


Which is answered in three words—Take SSOES 5. BESS, wa 
Ho Biiters! See other column— xpress. course of elementary lesson . a 7, he { . 
P iGaick Quick! Drink it while it foams. The y 8, and a generous supply o All policies issued by this Company are incontestable 
e uon ‘ 














sous good attractive and non forfeitable. 
Hartrorp, Wis., Nov. 13, 1880 aeeenamen Sey ns Cae For Imtration, | An entire ey fe ae my = successful manage- 
Ww R . ay Ng * em Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, y of Notation. _——————— or 
3 Se ~ on Fo most highly sanctioned and lar saline of the octretse | Non-participating policies issued—at low rates—giv- 
Vt Western Hemi: Sishare, Dyspe B gp ee Be oy bilious Occasions. ing low unvarying cost of insurance and buying insure 
Dear Sir—For years trom time to time I | Bes, constipation, affec-ions of the kidneys, tebrile and IN EVERY ——e ‘ats dividends. 
. | inflammatory disorders promptly yield to its remedial NEW-YGR 
have been troubled with lame back and | action. — “FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LaND” OF CRK. 
have never been able to get anything that SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Is far in advance of any of ite predecessors, andout-| A&* CY. , view. president. sueuitent. 
afforded me little if any relief, uiiil I was strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiial style. | J. L. Hauser, Secretary. 





Sond ure to Famine **FIRST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND” beto eu select a book ter 
e talland winter sosslon- 
» 3c. by mail ; $5.00 per doz. by express. 
Pee pages now ready and sent free on applica- 
on. 


recommended to use your Kidney-Wort, 
have used but part of a box and am entirely 
cured. Respectfully Yours, 
AVID M. HATTEN. 
Fayerrevitt, Texn., April 30th, 1880. 
Sirs—My wile has been using your Kid- 


filustrated Christian Weekly. 





—_—_ SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. j 
JOHN CHURCH & co., Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 























iNustrati ih ¢ 
ney-Wort for a short time tor Kidney Com- ij PERMANENTLY CURES 66 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, | Hiartretsons ope tigh Mterery chatecter make & just 
laint, and is grealty benefited thereby. KIDNEY DISEASES And 005 Broadway, New York | HOME AND FAMLIY. 
nclosed find the money for another pack- . 7 “ Indispensable to tae sacra The Surday schoo! teacher will find tn its columns the 
age. LIVER COMPLAINTS, Oye an coe - Teacher. Student, yt au oe = y wail, best of help {n teaching the International Suaday School 
in fe who demure —) ~ Leseun. 
REV. A. B. COLEMAN. Constipation and Piles. 1 It is evangelical bat not sectarian tm character, and is 
not pu bn the interest of any individua 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY. a R wp Subecribe tor it and induce others to do the same 
ee ee Pn ect 2 ome tke a : It hascured y very es Las gubscription price, postage included ts only 
cases of PILES, never fulled + Christian Weekly 
EMY Cc MASS. H Cc LES ° 
Ayes ger) Managers. Thirteen act efficiently.” ' ' | 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
ils out of tourtee the examination at Harvard NELSON FAIRCIISILD, of St. Albans, Vt., } 
Eohiege tne yea ear. Tal tion a, 100 0 zen nr, Board. Oa). says, “it is of priccless value. After sixteen | 
: ! 
ser Sy VER! PED. Years of great eudering from Piles and Ces- 
lictely cured me.” 
HE TEACHERS REST, TOMKINS’ COVE, ROCK ©. 8. mocanon, ef Bestshive, cage, “ene 4 MERICAN REPRINT, | 
land Co., N. Y., delightfaily situated on the wes. 2 eo NINTH EDITION. 


bank of tLe Hudson, ten miles below West Point. A 
leasant and pertectly healthy location. Moderate 
fe erms and home-like accommodations. Intended solely 
or the benefit of tired teachers. Aadress early. 
Miss E CLemEnt, Germantown, Pa, 


This great work is beyond comparison superior in its | 
elaborate and exhaustive character to all similar works. 
Che contributors are the moet distinguished and original 
“binkers and writers of the present and ot the past. This 
This = 8 ay 4 —_ ye 3 in a £ rr of over 100 
vears since 'te inception, and this reprint, a copy in every 
INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND particular of the British edition, is the beet and cheapest 

Natienal Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- work ever offered to the Arrerican people The articles Ola N 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- BECAUSE IT ACTS ON are written in a most attrac tive sty I and the quantity ewspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
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usie lock, Principals. Mrs. Louise f matter in each volume is one greater per volun 
p> De ab Stteen years ar earnest student LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- than in any = Cyclopedia sold a at we came ‘rates,| Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. Wood. and is printed trom eutitely new tvpe made ea, Lead, Zine, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
? ‘ 
ated Mdme. Line Morgenstern’s ‘ ‘Paradise of Child- the syst of preasly for it. It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo trot P > 
nest, "es Sienmel Sar Family and Rendergaetep mm 1864, sthat d > volumes 10 of which are now ready, vs the Brice rotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Susie Poli graduated Kindergarten volames wi issued at the 63 ot a year Tr ; 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever In Kidney and Urinary diseases, BII- per volume, cloth binding, $5. Sold oniy by wub- Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
since su eceesfully on t in ac: ord lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, ‘cription For Specimen Pages apply to the Publishers. | description. 
with Frosbel’s = not System in —— and Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia J. M. STODDART & CO., 727 Chestnat 8t., Phila, 
Washington. For terms and culars apply to the and Female disorders. ACENTS WANTED. 2ST Tees. Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or M BS sus IE KIDNEY-WORT is a dry vegetable com- ~ ‘ Will send to an rt of th 
POL K, 8. E. cor.of 8th aad K st. Washington, setaitsed eepsemtipedennds. : ; suburbs. the City or 
-0. New and Beautiful Reward Cards, . 
Qi" ine School Reorganized with full taculty.. Three TRY IT NOW : & oe Sa eat See Cet. | STOCKY WELL, 
full courses, ons. ewe end taree yeare re respectively. i Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, : en aoe Saree 25 Ann Street, N. Yy. 
ral under a state Boa: oO} Trustees. This i t 
only ‘Normal School in the State, having a distinet Pre WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Rheotype Engravings, eae Se 
‘easional Course Study and Practice, combin Ww Burlington 
the most thorough academ ¢ instruction. Tuition and 3 ba German Transparencies. STATEN ISLAND 
poerding ~t to lowsst rotes. Addsess Joun Oesae, Oil Chromos, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
TER, Wereee, Teese Co, C. Designs of Diplomas, for Schools & Colleges. Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 





Extra inducements and samples and price a 8 tree to = - 
ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist anv teachers or avents sending us the'r address. BARRETT, NEPHEWS & ©O., 
Building, 85 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- D. 1. Cc. J H. BUFF /RD'S SONS Manatlacturing Publishers, > 

fessional school f for business training, and is under the Is an absolute and irresistable cure for 141 Frank!1 Street, Boston, Mas». Established 1890. Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


sion of the founder and pana, Mr. Branch Offices.—119 Broadway, New York; 47 North 


apart | 
8 Packard, TS Se Eighth Street, Philadeiphia: 279 Fulton Strect (cor. Til 
. ery,) Brooklyn ;, 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 


with Bryaat and | Stratton, and ie the author of the F ot the Roow- 
Dye or Clean al) styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
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kee; pins corte ; og AA The Uo 
Garments, Shawis, etc.. etc. All kinds of Cu 
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waa foo ded in 1858, and bas made steady progress 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods receive? «nd ret»rned by = 
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this clas and pablic favor, and now stands at the i = 
schools. The a is uneu 

Tome epectous oa and elegant; the course of study laoes me | 

thoro' ent. The rates of tuition have re- | 

gentiy reduced and pupils can enter at any Sue. 
weeks, $55.00. Call or 


tion per term send 1 
ciroular te EY particulars. 8. 8. PACKAKD, 
Principal. 
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Fadi eoyene* aime g Carreopoudenct and Samples Sent On Application. HUMPHREYS’ 
Anthmetie and reigners 


Writing $10, uarterly. Fo 
oackward persons rapidly aalencedn’ private rooms. 


HaRnison wre co, | Homeopathic Specifics 
512 Broadway. New York. ben sel pos the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 


nomi and Efficient Medicines known. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges They pom just wheth the people want, anv. 





N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 














(Incorporated 1865.) os > ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
oe RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- ¢ He 3 SE 5 mw SE Be an cmninent P— - x | ot maaan oneamame 
Hlocution —~: Onetory, Beematie Retion, Foren Lan: Seeger hee a! other remeuies, id For sale by Drases Pe gmonnny: Cure of 
guages, Drawing and Paiati , Offers ui Dissase (14 pp.) also Mlustrated Catalogs. went 
vantages ae, from the first beginning te t the fin- FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCGISTS 





A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
era of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: Two 15 “ 






. THE BEST TRUSS 


TIN GIykxs, pathic Medicine Co.: = 109 Patton wh. ieee 
Jar cans ke) TH 

me Gene zuastic| VBest Krawn. Esmatisana 1826 | ‘BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 
TRUSS is worn with pertect "7 x | FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
comfort, mght and day, re- MENEELY & COM PAN Zz. 


| nr e the MOST POWERFUL, the SUFTEST CHEAP 
taining rupture under the . and the BEST light known for Schools, Courches, 


hardes reiwe yerest tT, Show Windows, Pariors, Bauks, Offices, Picture 
ana eae Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. 7 New and elegant 


Lessons, 30 e 

Tho CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
A N at any time, the Quarters 

commmencing from date of cnteanea. 
SUBSCRIPTION YORK CONSERVATY .M. to 10P.M. 

N, B.—THE NEW YORK CO mag tpt yl located | 

at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th the only Charter- | 
ed Conservatory of Music in the 8t ), is entirely sep- 














arate and distinct from al! rM ch ‘train, So dat GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by . aesigns. 
imitate its name and meth wr, evideatly with the view mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- Fifty years established. Cuvuron Brit and Curmes| gend aze ot room. Get circular and estimate. 
of obtaining patronage thereby. , tive circular 20 N.Y. KLASTIC. TRUSS CO., 683 Broad. | AcavEmMy, Facrony Bruises, etc. Im‘oved Parenr| A liberaidiscoant to churches and tne trade 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, | i way N. Yep” | MouNTING, Catalogues tree. agencies ~ a L. P. FRINK, 861 Pearl Street, NewYork. 








12 
VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


——e:( 
CcunrTrER’s 
:New Series of Physiologies, 
HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 


Currsr's Fitst Boon. 12mo. 196 pp. 164 Illustrations. | 
Halt roan. 90ce 


CurTTER's aerate “Roo. 2mo. 39 pp. 186 Illustra 


tions. Halt roan. 
ANALYTIC ANATO PHYSIOLOGY, 


CurtTsr’s New TOMY, 
and Hygiene. 12..0. 888 pp. 280 Lilustrations. $1.50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematics. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY.—PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY.—METHOD OF LzastT SQUARES.— 


SPHERICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 








SANFORD'S 
Series of Analytical Arithmetics. 


Frrst Lessons, 27 cents.—INTERMEDIATE, 45 cents.— 
ComMON SCHOOL, 80 cents.—HIGHER, $1.25. 


SanForD's ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 12mo. $1.25. 





.PranTu’s TexT-Boox oF Botany. Illustrated. 
HaLpeman's OUTLINES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

LonG's INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Derry's History oF THE UNtTED States. Illustrated. 
Lzep's History oF THE UnitEep STaTEs. 

Sonmirz’s GERMAN GRAMMAR, 

WALKER's Science OF WEALTH. 

AtwatTer'’s ELEMENTARY Loaic. 

Samson's ArT CRITICISM. 

WickersHam's ScHoot Eocnomy. 

WICKERSHAM 8 METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 
BERKELEY'S PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
MaLoom's BUTLER’s ANALOGY. 

Lreser’s “Crvit Lipgrty” anp “PoiitTicaL Eraics.” 
MerepiTH's Every-Day ERRORS OF SPEECH. 

Fricx’s HysicaL Trecunics. Illustrated. 

Worrz's ELEMENTS ¥F CHEMISTRY. [lustrated. 
LINooLN PrELPs's SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

Hacuetts's Sexrizs New Frencn Text-Booxs. 

Rtc., Etc., Ete. 


‘Dictionaries of Ancient and 
Modern Languages, 


GarRpNeER's Latin Lexicon. $yo. $2.25. 
Leveretr’s Latin Lexioon. Large 8vo. $38.50. 
Groves’ Greek Dictionary. Svo. $2.25. 
PICKERING's Greek Lexioon. Large 8vo. $5.50. 


CONTANSEAU's PRaAcTIOAL Frenon  Drorionary. 
Crown. 8vo. 2.50. Pocket Edition. 18mo. $1.5). 


Loneman's Pocket German Diotronary. $1.50. 


st and BaRretTi’s Pocket SpaNnisH DICTIONARY. | 


| 
$3.25. which I early formed. that Colburn’s Arithmetic is the 


LEMPRIER®'S (L«S8I0AL 7. 8vo. 
1.35 


Abridged Edition. 12mo. 





THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
UNABRIDGED QUARTO DICPIONARY. 
Itinstrated. Library sheep. $10.00 


UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
Library sheep. $4.25. 


ACADEMIC PICTIONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Half roan. $1.90. 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Halfroan. $1.7. 


SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) Jperionanr. 
ed. 12mo. Mali roan. $1.00. 


PRIMARY ROSS ARE. 
roan. 60 cer 


POCKET re AOS Tilustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 
68 cts. ; roan, flexible, 8 cts.; tucks, gilt edges, $1.00. 


Profusely 


Illustrated. 16mo. Half 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
tu!l pronouncing snd denning vocabula ary, make Wur- 
cesier sin the opmmon ot our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the r ost compiete as well as oy far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our anguage. 


‘Indispensable Works of Reference. 


-LLIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF ' 
THE WORLD. A complete Geographical Dictionar 





New Edition of 1880, trgroumhly revlsed and greatly Virgil. 
10: 


enlarged Koyal 8vo Sheep 


Lipriroorrs PRONOUSCING BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Containing complete avd concise 
Big by ! Sketchés of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries. oto * Thomas, A.M., I 
wperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00 


Descriptive Oirculars and Catalogues furnished, on 
application, by mai). Liberal rates tor introduction. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS 
715 & 717'Market Street, Philadelphia. 








Tilustrat- | of the Science of Grammar : 


| T 


| 








NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 








lopast Sud Das 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
American Poems, 
Getoctions from the works of Jeaghillow, © Waittier 
ryant, Holmes, Lowell, and erson. th Bio- 
Ft | Sketches and Notes explaini tne Histon 
and Personal Allusions 468 pag es, $1.25. 
seen best eonsnine 4 yh RL the most = frost charactertatic 
eminen ers above nam 
list < of proce ces selected a —) slows f} 
LONGFELLOW The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, The Balidine: of th the Ship. 
WHIITIE ‘Amon the Hills, Mahe 
> relay of 
Two Rabbi«. The Gift jus, e Brother ot 
Mere ee Prophecy of Samuel Sewall, Maud Muller. 


BRYA Sella, the Little People of the Snuw 

HOLMES : Grandmother's Story of the Battle of ‘Banker 
Hill. The qahost Boy. 

LOWELL : The Vision of Sir Launfal, Under the Wil- 


we A 





lows, Under the Old Elms, Sgeuis. 
EMERSON : The Adir The Titm 

All these poems ere given in full, and foot-notes ex- 
plete posens possagee congneans allasions which might not be 
un 


Briet bi 
uesti ons 
their careers. 


American Prose, 


A companion volume to “American Poems." Selec- 

tions of entire Essays, Sketches and Stores, from the 

works of Hawthorne, I . Longieliow, Whittier, 

Holmes, lesell. Thoreau, Emerson. th Introdac- 

}—— 4 and Notes, which make it an admi: able read- 
-book tor High and Gram~™ar Schools, and no less 
steractive to the general reader. 25. 


« the choice selections, combined with the discrim- 





ieraphical sketches of the poets answer the 
t naturally rise in regard to authors and 


, inating biographical and literary sketches of each of the 


authors, make arare volume for every lover of Americun 
literature. e heartily cor wma 5 it to every teacher in 
the land. and the 7 ye will de =F encourage their pu 
pils to secure it.”"—New-Hng Journal "Y Bducation. 


Ballads and Lyrics. 


Selected and arranged by Henry Capor Loner. $.125 
A very attractive collection of about one hundred and 
fiity of the best ballads and lyrics, placed generally 
in chronological order, beginning with “ Chevy Chase” 
and coming down through the fong line of English and 
American poets to the recent time. piekes are, Scott, 
Milton, Dryden, Addison. Pope, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Burns. ‘Camp bell, Moore. byron, ordasworth, Coleriuge, 
Shelley, Kents, Hood, Browning, Tennyson, Macaulay, 
Aytoun, Longt ‘low. Holmes, ittier, Lowell, Bryant, 
Poe,—these are but a smal! part of the famous names in- 
cuded ; yet they indicate the wealth and variety of the 
contents of the book. 
As a book for yo eee | reading it is exceedingly 
interening and orms avery deiightful introduction to 
$e of the bf a ee departments of Literacure."—J. 


-—:0:— 


Vocal Culture. 


The Cultivation of the Voice in Elocution. By Jas. 
MuRpDocg and WILLiam RussELL 3. 

The object of this very popular book is to furnish the 
ground work of practical elocution, and whatever ex- 
planations are needed tor the training of the vocal organs 

and the cultivation of the voice. 


A Primer of American Literature. 
By Cuarves F. RicHarpson. With tull Index. 50cts. 
This comprehensive sketch of our literature and au- 
thors is well adapted tor use in all schools in which 
American literature is studied, and is specially com- 
mended to the notice of intelligent teachers. 


English Language ; 


Its Grammatical and Lagiesl Principles. By Harris 

R. GREENE, A.M. $1.05 

This is not an qrétnarz Grammar, but a careful and ex- 
haustive discussion of the various organic torms of ex- 
pression common to all languages; also of the various 
elements of thought. 

‘Ido not hesitate to say that I think it will provea 
vateabte text hook tor those advanced apa ils jor here 
use 4 is intended.”—W. T. Hargis, De. Behoo 

uis, 


Colburn’s Arithmetic, 
Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive hes -- 
of Instruction. By WARREN CoLbukn, A. 80 ct 
“ Everything I have seen confirms me n the pene 


most ori, 
ject that 


nal and tar the most w ~-—t = ie sub- 
yet appeared."—Geo. B. Ems 


LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Edited by PROF. E. A. ANDREWS. 


The Latin Text-Books edited by Prof. Andrews have 
tood t. et st of actual use in schools, academies, and 


| colieges for many years, and are too well and widely 


known to require commendation. 


Latin Grammar, 


For the use of Sc:.ools and Colleges. 
Corrections and Additions. 
DkKEWS and 8. Sroppxp. 05. 


This work has kept pace, by revision, yn hg gues 
and ite merits 


os with 
f. . AN- 


fully appreciated that ¢ has been adopted A, “s a text bouk 
' in many of the coll an inaries of the country. 


he Latin Reader, 
With a Dictionary and Notes. 87 cts. 





| Viri Rome. 


With a Dictionary and Notes. 1.0. 


Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
With Dictionary and Notrs. $1.05. 


vid, 
Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroides of 
vid. With Note~. Grammatical References, and 
Resrelecs in scanning. Oo. 


Eclogues and on” of Virgil. With Notes and a 
Metrica: Key. 
Sallust. 


Histury of the War against Ju 
F kad of Cataline. ae a 


rthaandof the Con. 
ctionary and Notes. 





For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Special Terms for Introduction. Correspondence 
solicited with School Officers authorised to select Text 
Books. 








te” EXAMINE the most Original book of the Year. 
COPY to any Teacher ( post-paid) 25 cents. 


Practical Lessons in English. 


Language Lessons RECONCILED to Grammar. 


SAMPLE 











BY J. M. B. SILL, Sup’t of Schools, Detroit, Mich. 





Essentials Eachaustively Treated. 


1. Careful and thorough drill in the structure and gow 7. Comparison is greatly simplified, pp. 107 to 111. 
be eepe See Arts. 1 to 7, 9, 52, 5, 87,) § The Ave torms of the English verb. See 503 and 521. 
2 An excellent and convenient system of analysis.| * 7 verb-phrase, pp. 145, 146, 147. Arts. 615, 617 and 
Arts. 58, 59, 81, 197, 118, 185, 168, 964, etc. 
8. An original treatment of noun-phrases, avoiding 10. Sumber is ented with great brevity and complete- 
unsatisiactory analyses and useless rules. + Pp. 49 
19% to 197. 11. The possessive case receives special attention. Arts. 
‘ 262 to 286. 


. Anew and Greatly improved treatment of the verb. 
Arts. 492, 508, 509, 511, 512, 513, 521 and 586 to 598. 


12. Note the selections of pure and pleasing ing, Encl. 
A simple but effective treatment of pronouns. Arts. 
335, bes, and 837, 


aogantt pieerated, | tor exercises. 
181, 87 8, 487, 668 


. Difficult adjective-phrases with their parsing, p. 10s. | 18 Ie te made brit i the omission of the following 
lYron-Essentials Cunitted. 


. The learning of useless details, confusing distincti 7. Thet definitions of a sentence and a 
and complicated sub-division-. verd intil some hing is known of the povere of the 
rd in speech 


eth) 





latter—the vital, central and ruling wo! 
2. The a nm ge of nouns. Abstract nouns not 
mentioned, nouns placed with See Art. §, etc. 
verbals, where they belong. Art. 624. 8. The oon _n “ 
new To 
8. Cases, except the possessive, pp. 58, 72 and 78. rw try ty persons, numbers, e- He gad the its 


ePreface.” See Chap. i. and Arts. 585 to 


. The laws of syntaz, relating to nouns, because un- 
necessaly. 

. Bubordinate classes of pronouns. A pronoun is a 
pronoun, and ‘eee more, unless conjugative or 
relative, p. 

6. No sub-divisions of adjectives, pp. 10)to 10. The 


9 Tha savem, ae gS yt noe and May coe. 
ment of the language as it mig 
been, but not as it és. _— ls 








ancient uzzle of prouominal adjectives. See Les. | 10. The dull, cntatovesting style mot makes the study 
son LXXXVII of language a bere to the pupil 
200 pp. i2mo. Beautifully Printed, Bound and Illustrated. 


INTRODUCTION, 48c. EXCHANGE, 36c. 


A.S. BARNES &CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
Willam Wood & Co.,| JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORK.| giapas Induetive Grammar 
PUBLISH 


Brown's First Lines Biter indacute attic © 
Of English Grammar, | Smith's Practical music Reader. 

Brown's a a | 400. 
of English Grammar. - 

Brown's Grammar Ba (3, Pratt & Co., 
of Enslish Grammars, | General School Furnishers, 


First Lessons in Philology. Z 
| 19 BOND eamned NEW YORK. 











CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 














The excellence of Brown's Gunmen is very general! 
admitted, and, notwithstanding the multitude of schoo 
mars which havecome in competition with oe | 





fhey have +teadily advanced in public favor, and are | 
largely in use throughout © — ) country. 








Supt. of Schools, 
Mass. 


Supervisor ot Public 


Schools, Boston. Gloucester, 


Ss 7 
i 5 
g° 3 Bf 
he o » § 
Ata lar Meeting of t the Board ofBduestion ofthe | 5 E= § z 
City of ew York, held November 5tg, 1879, Brown's! “@ r we 
— of English Grammars were adoptéd as text books) ‘s =o 
to be used in the City Schools, — ls Ef: B BP 
Ata Agoctal Meeting of of the Hoard of Education of the ¢ 3° z o | ee 
City of rookiyn. held June 15th, 1880. Brown's serves ot € i @ 2 bs 3 
English Grammars were adopted as text boo’ z $2 PY 
used in the «ity Schools for e term of five years from | & 3 a a ae 
uly ist, 1 e Oe3 ~ 
£OE> awe 
Very favorable terms for Introduction, % 4 ® 2 i FS : Hf 
Supplementary Readers |[° 3: phi 
a5, 28 at; 
“ el i 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, |* § == at 
—BY— <= Be £5 
Col. F.W: Parker, ax>  L. H. Marvell,| #3 &? 
S a2 
aS ; 








The aim of the authors is to supply a sufficient variety 
and amount of reading matter for drill and practice in 
all the lower grades. 

We shal have two numb rs of these Readers ready 
at an early day. 

Sample pa ges now ready. 


R. 8S. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 


| BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers & Importing Stationers 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 
Our new catalogue of educaticral end neeful articles 


pay J 184 pages aud over £00 illustrations, mailed 
fur 25 cents in stampe. 


| School Furniture. 











COWPERTHWAIT & Co 

















628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. TRUSTEES aaron PRINCIPALS 
PUBLISHERS OF Public or are Schools 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St Mee a 

BOanen’s Bending Starts, BOSTON. Save ee pat an te from the 
WONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. undersigned, who have made a «pecialty of manufac- 

VARREN'S New Geographies. ing 

3REENE'S New Grammars. ee 

WAGAR'S Mathematice. HW WM. | "ischelare’ and Teachers’ Desks, 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 

OODRICH'S Child's Histor 
covers pr tilenre. 25 Washington St. FF!" ROBERT PATON & SON. 
CHICAGO, 2% G Strect New York. 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. Circulars and Catalogues ores eguaae. 











